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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
‘ Pupers, consisting of a Journal of the 
_ of * pismcho and “Original Letters of Al- 

gernon Sydney. Edited, with Notes, by R. 

W. Blencowe, A.M. 8vo, pp. 284. - London, 

1825. J. Murray. 

We have so often professed our regard for pub- 
lications of this description as the true lights of 
History, that it would be superfluous to repeat 
gach sentiments. Penshurst, the ancient seat of 
the Earls of Leicester, had already furnished 
materials of very considerable interest; and 
Collins’ valuable Collection of the Sydney Pa- 
pers is well known to the reading world. It 
seems, however, that even at Penshurst, some 
gleanings were left to reward the industry of the 
present Editor ; and from these, as well as from 
other documents preserved + ay Lambard at 
Sevenoaks,* this volume has been compiled. 

The principal ingredient is the Journal men- 
timed in the title page, kept by Robert, the 
second Earl of Leicester ; nephew of Sir Phillip, 
aad father of Algernon Sydney. His tempo- 
tizing character has been presented in softened 
terms by several of our historians ; but from his 
own statements it is evident that, disappointed of 
the Government of Ireland, he gradually forsook 
the cause of his royal friend and master, and be- 
came inclined tothe Parliament. The want of deci- 
sion, however, was a personal blessing in these 
troublesome times ; and. Lord Leicester neither 
compromised himself with, nor enjoyed the confi- 
dence of, either party. His own, was the moderate 
na ian ; and his nearest relations were 

Promiscuously on the side of Cavalier 
and Roundhead, sapeline and regicide. 

The Journal commences about the year 1647, 
and seems to have been kept pretty regularly for 
atime ; but, like the generality of such under- 
takings, it gets slovenly as it proceeds, till at last 
the entries are uncertain, and, . 

h “Like angel visits, few and far between.” 

Many parts it merely re-echoes the political 
periodicals of the times, and, upon ins athe 
does not do much towards elucidating any ob- 
scurities which may have been left on this period 
of our National History.. Indeed, it was hardly 
to be expected that much could be done in this 
respect. We shall therefore be the more brief 
im our extracts. While the unfortunate Charles, 

left Windsor, was residing at Caversham, 
ading, the following is a vivid picture of 


har 

thet 
unconstitutional condition of th i 

of this distracted Realm : spew 
1647, “ Monday, 26th July.—A great multi- 
of people, apprentices, seamen, and others, 
a ‘to Houses of Parlement, forced the 
Ouse of Peeres first, and afterwards the House 


hcommons, into which some of them entered 
y and violently, to recall theyr ordinance for 
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the settling the militia in London, and to recall 
a declaration which had been made by the two 
Houses, concerning a seditious petition framed 
in the city of London ; and would not go away 
untill the Houses had done all they would have 
them to do; and sett guardes at every passage, 
not suffering any members to come out or go in, 
but at theyr pleasure. At the same time came 
some of the Aldermen, the Sherriffes, and a great 
part of the Common Counsell, to the Houses of 
Parlement, concerning the settling of the militia, 
as they would have it, and for the revoking of 
the ordinance aforesayd ; which shews that the 
sayd multitude came thither upon the excitation 
of the Common Counsell, for as soone as they had 
theyr desires they dismissed the multitude, and 
sent them away to their homes. 

“On Wednesday, 28th, being the fast day, 
Mr, Edward’s and divers other ministers in Lon- 
don, stirred up the, people in theyr. sermons to 
rayse armes to suppress the army, abusing the 
day which was set apart for the calamityes of 
bleeding Ireland; and — the people to 
putt this kingdom again into blood, and so to 
make it bleeding and also. 

‘* Thursday, 29th July.—The Houses sate not 
as I thinke, having adjourned till Friday. 

“‘ Friday.—The Houses met and sate though 
very empty, for the Earle of Manchester Speaker 
of the House of Peeres pro tempore, and Mr. 
Lenthall Speaker of the House of Commons, 
with divers members of both Houses having ab- 
sented themselves for feare of the like tumults 
and violences and not appearing in the Houses 
that day, the House of Peeres chose the Lord 
Willoughby of Parham to be theyr Speaker pro 
tempore, and the House of Commons chose one 
Mr. Pelham a Lawyer for theyr Speaker, and 
passed many votes. 

“* Saturday, Sunday, and Monday.—Strong 
guardes were sett at every entry into London, 
and cannon was placed upon the works, raysing 
of horse and foote in London against the army, 
and great expectation of a new wart. 

‘* Monday 2ndof August.—At the Guildhall 
in London there was a great disorder, some being 
for peace, some for warr, and a division among 
themselves, some for Massey, some for Poines, 
and divers persons were killed; but the whole 
city not being resolved on warr, it was thought 
fit to incline to peace.” 

General Fairfax was eventually called in, and 
subdued the tumults. 

In December of the following year, (1648) we 
find our legislature under a change of masters. 

“« Wednesday, 6th December. Corronell Pride an 
officer of the army with some souldiers attending 
him, came and stood in the passage to the house 
of Commons, having a liste of divers names, and 
by command of the Generall seized on divers 
members of that house, as they were going into 
the house, and sent them away prisoners about 
34 or 35 of them, among which Mr. Crew, Mr. 
Swinson, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, &c.” 

And though rather out of the order of date, 
we shall finish this portion of our illustration by 
Lord Leicester’s account of Cromwell’s inter- 
ference with the same body in 1653, 


** Wednesday, 20th April. The Parlement sitt- 
ing as usuall, and being on debate upon the Bill 
with the amendments, which it was thought would 
have bin passed that day, the Lord Generall 
Cromwell came into the House, clad in plain 
black clothes, with gray worsted stockings, and 
sate down as he used to do in an ordinary plate. 
After a while he rose up, putt off his hat, and 
spake ; at the first and fur a good while, he spake 
to the commendation of the Parlement, for theyr 
paines and care of the publick good; but after- 
wards he changed his style, told them of theyr 
injustice, delays of justice, self-interest and other 
faults; then he sayd, ‘ Perhaps you thinke this 
is not Parlementary language, 1 confesse it is 
not, neither ate you to expect any.such from me,” 
then he putt on his hat, went out of his place, 
and walked up and downe the stage or floore in 
the middest of the House, with his hat on his 
head, and chid them soundly, looking sometimes, 
and pointing particularly upon some persons, as 
Sir R. Whitlock, one of the Commissioners for 
the Greate Seale, Sir Henry Vane, to whom he 
gave very sharpe language, though he named 
them not, but by his gestures it was well known 
that he meant them. After this he sayd to Cor- 
ronell Harrison, (who was a Member of the House) 
‘ Call them in,’ then Harrison went out, and pre- 
sently brought in Lieutenant Cellonell Wortley, 
(who commanded the Generall’s own regiment of 
foote,) with five or six files of musqueteers, about 
20 or 30, with theyr musquets, then the Gene- 
rali, pointing to the Speaker in his chayre, sayd 
to Harrison, ‘ Fetch him downe ;’ Harrison went 
to the Speaker, and spoke to him to come down, 
but the Speaker sate still, and sayd nothing. 
‘ Take him down,’ sayd the Generall; then Har- 
rison went and pulled the Speaker by the gowne, 
and he came downe. It happened that day, that 
Algernon Sydney sate next to the Speaker on 
the right hand ; the Generall sayd to Harrison, 
‘ Put him out,’ Harrison spake to Sydney to go 
out, but he sayd he would not go out, and sate 
still. The Generall sayd again, ‘ Put him out,” 
then Harrison and Wortley putt theyr hands upon 
Sydney’s shoulders, as if they would force him to 
go out, then he rose and went towards the doore, 
Then the Generall went to the table where the 
mace lay, which used to be carryed before the 
Speaker, and sayd, ‘ Take away these baubles ;” 
so the soldiers tooke away the mace, and all the 
House went out ; and at the going out, they say, 
the Generall sayd to young Sir Henry Vane, 
calling bim by his name, that he might have pre- 
vented this extraordinary course, but he was a 
Juggler, and had not so much as common honesty. 
All being gon out, the doore of the House was 
locked, and the key with the mace was carryed 
away, as I heard, by Corronell Otley.”* 

Reverting to an anterior epoch, we shall in- 
sert the Earl’s opinion of the battle of Preston : 

* When the House was re ituted ding to 
Cromwell’s pleasure, in July, and it was ordered amo’ 
other things, ‘‘ That no person be employ’d or admit 
into the service of the House, but such as the House shall 
be satisfyde of his reall godliness ;” the Journal remarks 
under date of the llth, “‘ This day Serjeant Berkhead, 
Serjeant at Arms to the Parlement, attended upon the 


House with the mace which was carryed before Mr. 
Speaker, and used as to former Parlements, &c. It seems 











the Lieutenant Generall hath caused the baubles to be 
restored again,” 
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“ Langdale is said to rayle at the Scotts both 
for treacherye and cowardise. ‘ Hamilton rayles 
at.the English, that he sayth invited him to come 
into England, and betrayed him, and sayth he 
will discover who called him in. The Cavalier 
party, asin a letter from Mr. Montague, 30th 
August, and Pragmaticus of the 22d August to 
29th, say that Hamilton and Baily were cor- 
rupted with money by the Parlement, and so 
betrayed both theyr army and the King’s cause. 
But the truth of this, time may hereafter mani- 
fest ; for my part I beleeve it not, but I think 
rather that the valour of the English yot the 
victory over the cowardlines of the Scotts: God 
encouraging the one in theyr just cause, and dis- 
hartning the other for their ingratitude and un- 
faithfulness to the English nation.” 

The execution of the King has been so fre- 
quently and minutely detailed, that we will oni 
select one extract relating to it from the Journal. 

“The executioners were two, and disguised 
in saylors clothes, with vizards and perukes un- 
known ; yet some have a conceit that he that 
gave the stroke was one Collonell Foxe, and the 
other Captain Joyce, who took the King from 
Holmby, but that is not beleeved. This I heard 
for certain, that Gregory Brandon, the common 
hangman of London, refused absolutely to do it, 
and professed that he would be shott or other- 
ways killed rather than do it.” 

Soon after the death of the King the ambition 
of Cromwell was more openly displayed. In 1649, 
on the 7th of June, ‘‘ A great feast was made at 
Grocer’s Hall, by the Lord Mayor and City, to 

’ the House of Commons, the Generall, Lieutenant 
Generall, Lord President, &c.—At dinner the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. William 
Lenthall, now entitled Speaker of the Parlement 
of England, sate at the boards end, the highest 
place. On his right hand Lord Fairfax, Lord 
Generall: on the left hand Sergeant Bradshaw, 

* Lord President of the Counsell of State; next to 
the Lord Generall sate the Earle of Pembroke, 

‘and by him the Earle of Salsbury. Next to the 

‘Lord President sate Lieutenant Generall Crom- 

‘well, and so the rest of the House of Commons 

‘and Counsell of State. The Lord Mayor sate at 
another table of which there were four in all. 
The Generall was presented with a basin and 


ewer of gold, in which was a thousand pound in| 


gold. The Lieutenant Generall had a present of 
a cupboard of sylver plate, and 500 pound in 
money.” 

Dinners in the city were better then than they 
are even now; though we hear the present 
Mayoralty is most munificent. But the rise of 
Cromwell is still more marked, within another 
“month or six weeks, when he eclipses Fairfax 
and all the other authorities. 

“The 10th July.—‘ This evening (being 
Tuesday about 5 o'clock), the Lord Lieutenant 
of Irland, (that is, Lieutenant Generall Crom- 
‘well,) began his journey by the way of Windsor, 
and so to Bristol. He went forth in that state 
and equipage, as the like hath hardly bin seene ; 
himselfe in a coche with six gallant Flanders 
mares, reddyish grey ; divers coches’ accompa- 
nying him, and very many greate officers of the 
army ; his life gard consisting of 80 gallant mer, 
the meanest whereof is a Commander, or Esquire, 
in stately habits, with trumpets sounding, almost 
,to the shaking of Charing Cross, had it bin now 
‘standing. Of his life gard, many are Collonells ; 
‘and believe it, it is such a garde, as is hardly 
to be parralleled in the world.” 

With this, the sequel of this extraordinary 
maan’s career being familiar to every one, we shail 
‘chose our observations on the Journal: the Let- 
ters yet in to be d, These are not very 
numerous, and some of them (insérted here to 


os, 





preserve the connection) have appeared before. 
One of the others, especially, is of high importance, 
as it gives Algernon Sydney's own statement of 
the share he took in the condemnation of the 
king. We hasten to quote it—it is addressed to 
his father, and dated Venice, October 12, 1660: 

“ My Lord—T did write to your lordship twice 
from Augsburgh, I have littel to adde to what I 
then sayed, unlesse it be in relation to somme- 
thing from him who was my collegue. I think 
he intends noething less than my hurt, but doubt 
he may doe me very much, Not knowing at all 
the grounds of my proceedings in Denmark, 
which | thinke is the principall thing objected 
against me, he will be subject to aggravate that, 
which he doth intend to attenuate. I doe in that 
whole businesse referre myself wholly to my tow 
last letters to your lordship, being assured noe- 
body knowes my mind upon that point, unlesse it 
be thoes, that have seene them, or sémme few 
words inserted into others written at the same 
time. He also mentions another point, but so 
obscurely, that I understand it not, noe other 
person having spoken one word of it, which is, 
that there is sommething in the Clerk of’ the 
Courts book,* that put the King to death, which 
doth much prejudice me. I doe not knowe the 
particulars, but the truth of what 
very well remember. I was at Penshurst, when 
the act for the triall passed, and comeing up to 
towne I heard my name was put in, and that 
those that were nominated for judges weare then 
in the painted chamber. I presently went thither, 
heard the act read, and found my owne name with 
others. A debate was raised how they should 
proceed upon it, and after having bin sometime 
silent to hear what thoes would say, whoe had 
had thie directing of that businesse, I did posi- 
tively oppose Cromwell, Bradshawe, and others, 
whoe would have the triall to goe on, and drewe 
my reasons from theis two points : First, the King 
could be tried by noe court ; secondly, that noe man 
could be tried by that court. This being alleged 
in vain, and Cromwell using these formal words 
(I tell you, wee will cut off his head with the 
crowne upon it,) I replied: you may take your 
own course, [ cannot stop you, but I will keep 
mytelf clean from haveing any hand in this busi- 
nesse, immediately went out of the roome, and 
never returned. This is all that passed publickely, 
‘or that can with truth be recorded, or taken no- 
|tice of. I had an intention, which is not very fit 
\for a letter.t Somme few moneths after, it was 
{moved in the House, that none should be of the 
| Councell of State, but those that had signed the 
order for the King’s death; that motion soon 
fell; the company appearing unfit for such a 
work. Afterwards it was moved, that none should 
be of the Councell but such as would subscribe a 
paper, declaring their approbation of that act ; 
calling that a test whearby thoes that weare close 
and sure unto the worke in hand, might be dis- 
tinguished from thoes that were not. I opposed 
that, and having given sucli reasons as I could to 
justify my opinion, I chanced to use this expres- 
sion, that such a test would prove a snare to many 
an honest man, but every knave would slip through 
it; the Lord Grey of Grooby tooke great ex- 
‘teptions at this ; and sayed I had called all those 
knaves, that had signed the order ; upon which 
theire was a hot debate, somme defending, others 





***® The name of Algernon Sydney occurs twice in the 
list of the Commissioners who assembled for the trial of 
the King, published in the Clerk of the Court’s book. The 
days upon which he attended their meetings were Mon- 
day the 15th, and Friday the 19th of January ; 


Fae which 
occasions the Court sate privately. oa te Monday fol- 
lowing, it appears from the Journal of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, that he went to Penshurst, where he remained till 
the 29th, which, with the exception of his previous attend- 
ance upon the Monday, coincid with Sydney’s account 


I doe} 








of his part in that transaction. 
+ Probably the deposition of the King, 


blaming what I had sayed, but all mistaking the 
true sense of it: and I was not hasty to-explaine 
myself. Harry Marten saved me the ‘trouble of 
doing it all, by saying that indeed such expres. 
sions did sound sommething harsh, when they 
related to such actions, in which many of my 
brethren had been engaged ; but that the en: 
of him who tooke exceptions, was niuch greater 
than mine, for I had sayed only, that every khave 
saight slip through, and not that every one who 
did slip through was a knave. I mention thes 
tow thinges as publike ones, of which I can haye 
Many witnesses, and they had soe ill effects as to 
my particular goncernements, as to make Crom. 
well, Bradshawe, Harrison, Lord Grey and 
others, my enemys, who did from that time con. 
tinually oppose me: Love to trath, rather than 
expectation of sticeesse, perswades me to give 
your lordship this information, which you may 
be pleased to make use of, as you see occasion,” 
Sydney desired to be restored to his country, 
but his stubborn character made him stand én 
very proud grounds, as these letters abundantly 
manifest. Indeed, his temper seemis to hate 
been determined and unmoveable, or, as those 
who dislike him niight say, fierce and aristocri. 
tical. His own elder brother, Lord Lisle, (i an 
original MS. at Penshurst, ) thus speaks 6f him in 
a letter to their father— ; 
« And then, my Lord, I have niy constant sor- 
row, to see your Lordship never omits an oppor- 
tunity of reproach to me ; and in earnest, I thinke, 
laying all other matters asyde, this which hath 
appeared most emminently upon this occasion is 
very extraordinary; that the youriger sonne 
should so dominear in the house, that not only in 
to this matter which I have spoken of, 
but at all times, I am wncertayne whether I can 
have the liberty to looke at it or no—forit seemes, 
it is not only his chamber, but the great roomes 
of the house, and perhaps the whole, that he 
commands; and upon this occasion, [ think | 
may most properly saye it, that his extreamex 
vanity and want of judgment are so well knowne, 
that there will be sonie wonder at it; for my 
owne part I submit all to your Lordship, and am 
your very obedient son, P. Liste. 
Sydey, however, speaks more manfillly for 
liimself, in endeavouring to ure leave to re- 
turn in safety to his native land. We think the 
following curious : ach 
“ Lhave bin long doubtfull of my condition in 
England, wavering betweene thie opinidns et- 
pressed by somme of my friends, in theire letter, 
and my owne. The letters of the tow last posts, 
have put me out of that uncertainty, and shew 
me plainely, what I am to expect. My resole- 
tion upon that is easily taken, for though | cm 
very joyfully retire myself, into as private 4 life 
as any man in England is in, I have too well 
learnt, under the government of the Cromwell, 
what it is to live under the protection of thoes, 
unto whome I am thought an enemy, to expose 
myself willingly unto the same, I acknowledge 
that I owe all duty and service unto the king, a 
to my lawfull soveraigne ; and would live #8 qu- 
etly under his government, as any man within 
his dominions ; but unlesse he did by somme act 
of favour or trust, shewe that he is reconciled to 
me, as unto others, that have, oes ar ” 
of a party con unto his and his 8 
shall be ever rue toes and often affronted, and 
upon every littell.tumult that may happen, be - 
posed to fuine. I know the unéasinesse of 
posture by experience, pi oe ai Pog other 
way of preserving m it, 
aie this aide the at: whilest I aa eed 
would willingly have comme over, 4 
count of what businesse had assed t an 
hands, or what I had learnt relating 





» bat finding myself and my proceedin 
rit 9 and alighted? T cannot expect, that a. 
ther the king or his councell will give me the 
hearing, ot receive any account from me ; soe 
that I find noething more unnecessary, than to 
expose myself to trouble to give it. I choose this 
voluntary exile, as the least evill condition that is 
within my reach. It is bitter, but not soe much 
soe, as the others that are in my prospect, I am 
in an ill condition to make a long journey : if I 
came into England, and stayed a moneth or tow, 
I should be in a worse, and perhaps not able to 
come away, when I desire it. Ihave not yet re- 
solved upon the place of my residence ; but I 
dislike all the drunken countries of Germany, 
and the north, and am not much inclined to 
.France. I think I shall choose Italy. I can 
from Hamburgh, by ordinary journeys at a small 
charge, as I am informed, be at Mantua or Mi- 
lan, in sixteene or eighteene dayes, and from 
thence easily to somme place, that I shall finde 
convenient to reside in.” 

The following is more honourable to his inte- 


ar knowe myself to be in a condition, that for 
all circumstances is as ill as outward things can 
make it; this is my only consolation, that when 
I call to remembrance as exactly as I can, all my 
actions relating to our civil distempers, I cannot 
finde one, that I can look upon asa breach of the 
rules of justice or honour; this is my strenght, 
and, I thank God, by this I enjoy very serene 
thoughts. If I loose this, by vile and unworthy 
submissions, acknowledgement of errors, asking 
of pardon, or the like, I shall from that moment 
be the miserablest man alive, and the scorne of 
all men. I knowe the titles that are given me, 
of fierce, violent, seditious, mutinous, turbulent, 
and many others of the like nature, but God that 
ives me inward peace in my outward troubles, 
knowe, that I doe in my hart choose an 
innocent, quiet retirement, before any place unto 
which I could hope to raise myself by thoes ac- 
tions which they condemne, and did never put 
myself upon any of them, but when I could not 
enjoy the one, or thought the other my duty. If 
I could write and talk like Coll. Hutchinson, or 
Sir Gilbert Pickering ; I believe I might be quiet ; 
contempt might procure my safety ; but I had 
rather be a vagabond all my life, than buy my 
being in my own country at soe deare a rate; 
and if I could have bowed myself according to 
my interest, perhaps I was not soe stupide, as 
not to knowe the wayes of settling my affaires at 
home, or making a good provision for staying 
, a8 well as others, and did not want credit 

to attaine unto it; but I have bin theis man 
years outstripped by thoes that were belowe me, 
whilest I stopped at thoes things, that they easily 
leaped over, What shall I say? It hath bin my 
fortune from my youth, and will be soe to my 
grave, by which my designes in the world will 
perpetually miscarry. But I knowe people will 
say, I straine at knats, and swallowe camels ; that 
it Is a strange conscience, that lets a man runne 
violently on, till he is deepe in civill blood, and 
then stays at a fewe words and complements ; 
that can earnestly endeavour to extirpate a long 
established monarchy, and then cannot be brought 
to see his error, and be persuaded to set one fin- 
ger towards the setting together the broken pieces 
of it. It will be thought a strange extravagance 
for one, that esteemed it noe dis onour, to make 
himself equall unto a great many meane people, 
and belowe somme of them, to make warre upon 
bo king ; and is ashamed to submitte unto the 
fs now he is encompassed with all the nobles 
the land, and in the height of his glory, soe 
that none are soe happy as thoes that can first 
them. selves at his feete, I have enough to 


helpe it if I judge amisse ; I did not make my- 
self, ror can I correct the defects of my own cre- 
ation. I walk in the light God hath given me ; 
if it be dimme or uncertaine, I must beare the pe- 
nalty of my errors: I hope to doe it with patience, 
and that noe burden shall be very grievous tome, 
except sine and shame.” 

When accused of having used injurious ex- 
pressions, which could not be forgotten or 
forgiven, his defence is also straight-forward 
and able. 

‘“Noe exceptions are soe fit for one, who 
seekes not to be satisfied, as words: they are 
in theire own nature subject to various interpre- 
tations, and are almost ever variously reported : 
The true sense of them depends upon the time, 
place, occasion, persons, what went before, what 
followed, and a multitude of other circumstances, 
which makes the intracacy so vaste, as all de- 
fence is impossible: Who can answeare for what 
he hath sayed in eighteene years of a party, unto 
which he professed utter enmity? I doe in my 
hart believe, that I never made many discourses 
that are reported of me, at least, not in the man- 
ner in which they are reported : yet cannot I say 
they are absolutely false: soome such thing 
may have passed that I have forgotten, that 
would make my assertion a lye, or at least it 
would be thought soe. How can I apply myself 
unto a justification, in such things wherein it is 
impossible for me to know, whether I speak true 
or false? Or though I could remember all that 
is now objected, I can noe sooner justify myself 
in one point, but a multitude of others will be 
alleged against me. Such an unlimited accusa- 
tion, is a Hydra, I can no sooner strike off one 
head, but ten more rise up agaist me in the 
place of it, fuller of poison than the former. Or 
if I could destroy them all, by giving a rational 
justification in every point, and I could convince 
the King in all; who shall oblige him to say he 
is satisfied ?”’ 

We could enrich our columns with many other 
striking examples from these letters ; but enough 
has been done to show that they merit public 
attention, beyond what a Review can gratify. 
To the the public, therefore, we recommend the 
volume ; and conclude with two very short anec- 
dotes. The King of Sweden’s* death-bed is ren- 
dered remarkable by a very powerful expression. 

«* About eleaven of the clock on the 12th of 
of February, he tooke his bed, and within an hour 
after died, having spent part of that short time in 
discourse with his servants; the rest in private 
meditation ; after which, he was heard to say, 
‘ Lord, when I can no longer speak, hearken unto 
my sighs,’ and presently expired.” 

Sydney acknowledges the truth of the annexed 
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“The University of Copenhagen brought their 

album unto you, desiring you to write something 

therein, and that you did write in albothese words: 
* Manus hec inimica tyrannis.’ 

and put your name to them.” 

This was one of the acts which made him a 
banished man; but he denies another report, 
that when Charles I]. was alluded to by the King 
of Menmark, he (Sydney) asked, “‘ Est ce notre 
bandit ?”” 

Again we commend this volume to our readers. 

* Charles X. 


Songs of a Stranger, By Louisa Stuart Costello. 

ublished for the Author by Taylor & Hessey. 
1825. 

A very sweet and unassuming little volume, 

written with all the grace and feeling of woman’s 

inspiration. Many a traveller’s tale turned to 











the use of poesy ; some neat translations from the 
Italian ; and some songs of love and sorrow— 


such are its.contents. It i¢& simple bat prett 
garden, and we cannot do better than gather 
one or two of its flowers, 


not my years too few have been 
‘o learn the world’s deceit,— 
That seldom, in lite’s varied scene, 
May youth and sorrow meet : 
Will sorrow be content to sleep 
Till time has roused its power )>—~— 
Is there a date to learn to weep— 
Comes it not every hour? 
The fatal word by fate impress’d 
On childhood’s tender page, 
Chides every joy of youth to rest, 
And leaves a life of age. 
And though a momentary light 
Might sparkle from my eye, 
*Twas but the meteor of a night— 
No native of the sky ! 


COMPLAINT OF AMANIEU DES ESCAS, 
A Catalonian Troubadour, who flourished about the end 
of the thirteenth century, under James IT. King of 
Arragon. 


When thou shalt ask why round thee, sighing, 
My mournful friends appear, 

They’ll tell thee Amanien is dying, 
And thou wilt smile to hear. 

They will reproach thee with my fate ;— 
Yet, why should they deplore ! 

Since death is better than the hate 
I suffer evermore. 

Why chid’st thou that in pensive numbers 

dared my love to own? 

The kiss we give to one that slumbers 
Is never felt or known. 

And long I strove my thoughts to hide, 
Nor would my weakness show ; 

With secret care I should have died,— 
I can but perish now ! 

Oh! once I smil’d, in pees derision, 
At love and all its pain : 

The woe of others seems a vision, 
Our own the truth too plain ! 

— thou yet feel the chilling void 
My soul has known too long !— 

When this brief life, thy scorn destroyed, 
Is ended with my song! 


So much for our fair Stranger ; whose songs, we 
doubt not, will soon be naturalised amid the lovers 
of the lute. The volume is, with great propriety, 
dedicated to Mr. Bowles; and we find, on look- 
ing it over, that we have been indebted to the 
writer for some of her pleasing effusions, under 
the anonymous signature of M. E. Our opinion 
of her merits were thus obtained a priori ; for we 
allowed her a place in the Literary Gazette, and 
by the side of poetry such as, we may say with- 
out a boast, never graced any periodical publica- 
tion, till the present period. 








Geographical Memoirs of New South Wales. By 
Various Hands, &c. &c. &c. Edited by Barron 
Field, Esq. F. L.S. late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales, &c. 8vo. pp. 504. 
London, 1825. John Murray. 

Tuts is a melange of very dissimilar subjects, 

and by very different persons, connected with 

New South Wales. Expeditions, surveys, ship- 

wreck and domestication among the natives, 

geology, botany, astronomy, meteorology, zoology, 
are all discussed in its various papers; and the 
taste must be difficult to be pleased indeed, 
which does not find many palatable dishes among 
the number thus served up, We shall follow the 
courses as they are presented, ! 
A preface, rather inflated in its style,* apprizes 
us that the official documents and maps have 
been allowed by Lord Bathurst an@ the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy; and that all other. papers 
used in the volume have been duly granted by 
their respective authors. The editor then anti- 
cipates great improyement in the colony “‘ from 
the gubernatorial experience”’ of the new governor 
elect, and from the talénts of other functionaries 
and men of science recently appointed to explore 
its capabilities. He espe alludes to Captain 

King and Mr. Oxley, in geographical depart- 

* There isa near approach to aBellte ite whose th 


writer speaks of foreign travellers traversin, terra it. 
cognita of Borneo: what is cnaeg 








traversed to be un- 
known. 
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ments; ‘and, in the matter of zoology, to Mr. 
Brown. “% ' 


The most important part of the work relates to 
the discoveries about H mead Bay and the navi- 
gable river Brisbane, about 400 miles to the 
northward of Port Jackson ; apparently a fertile 
district, and lying in the direction in which it is 
most expedient to extend colonization. This river 
bids fair to compensate for the disappointments in 
the Lachlan and Macquarie; and its existence 
seems to have been suspected aslong ago as 1770, 
by Captain Cook. 

The first paper after the preface, is Mr. Oxley’s 
Report of his ascent up the Brisbane ; and this is 
followed by a still more particular narrative relat- 
ing to these parts, when visited by Mr. Uniacke 
in October, 1823. From this relation, without going 
into less interesting details, we copy the following : 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Uniacke had landed on one of 
the islands in the Bay, with their guns—and 
“« the rock,” the latter says, ‘‘ which formed the 
base was evidently of volcanic origin: it was of a 
dark colour, full of small holes and extremely hard, 
while on the western side were many regular cir- 
cular cavities, some of which were about four or 
five in diameter at top, and tapered down 
gradually towards the bottom, which was usually 
filled with round stones. One of these holes, in 
particular, had a communication underneath with 
the sea, and at every returning surf threw up 
considerable quantities of water with a loud noise. 
The superincumbent rocks were basaltic, and those 
of a small rock to the N. W. of the island, as well 
as those of a bluff headland, immediately oppo- 
site on the main, were inferior only in extent to 
the Giant’s Causeway, in the north of Ireland. 
In ascending to the top of the island, we sank 
nearly knee-deep at every step in the bird-holes 
that undermined the surface. The inhabitants of 
these subterraneous dwellings were sooty peterels, 
mutton-birds, and red-bills, the last very good 
eating. We shot many of them, as the young 
ones were full fledged and got up in numbers 
round us, when disturbed by our falling into their 
holes. On the top of the island we were surprised 
to see some hundred pelicans seated quietly near 
their young, who, with the eggs, covered a con- 
siderable space. They did not appear at all inti- 
midated, although they must have heard the 
reports of our guns several times. However, on 
our giving them a volley, which they did not seem 
to care more for than if it came from pop-guns, 
they slowly took flight, screaming frightfully. 
These birds were at least five feet high, and from 
the peculiar formation of the bill, the effect of 
such a multitude, drawn up as if in regular order, 
‘was very singular. Having taken a few of the 
young ones, and eggs, we were proceeding to the 
place where we landed, when we observed what 
appeared to be part of a wreck on the N.W. 
point of the island. We immediately proceeded 
towards it, not without expressing a hope that it 
might prove the vessel of that unfortunate and 
universally lamented navigator, La Perouse, who 
is generally su d to have perished somewhere 
in these latitudes, having never been heard of 
since he left Port Jackson in the year 1789. It 
appeared to be the larboard quarter, with part of 
the stern and quarter-deck of a vessel of at least 
three hundred tons. The plank, which was of 
oak, was not yet totally destroyed. Though we 
formed a variety of ingenious eauarnmee on the 
subject, we could find nothing t the wreck 
by which we could at all determine what she had 
been. ” 


At night they left this island, named Turtle, 
from their catching several large turtles upon it ; 
and Mr. U.continues— We experienced a very 
severe gale, but as it was in our favour it did not 


day, it fell quite calm, and the sea 

fectly alive with fish.. The bonitas, ski 
jacks, and other fish, were leaping in every di- 
rection as far as the eye could reach, while im- 
mediately round the vessel were several large 
sharks, but we were not fortunate enough to 


catch any. 
- - - “In all parts of the harbour we saw a 
great many green and black snakes playing about 
d hala of 


in the water, while the ber an 





the sharks exceeded credibility. They were con- 
tinually striking at the oars, and one large one 
pulled the steer-oar out of Mr. Pen- 


very near! 
_ hand? 
t length, the journal states, ‘‘we came to 
an anchor in Pumice-stone River, Moreton Bay, 
within 150 yards of the shore, in the very place 
where Captain Flinders had anchored twenty-two 
ears before, on discovering the harbour, which, I 
lieve, has not been since visited by Europeans. 
Scarcely was the anchor let go, when we perceived 
a number of natives, at the distance of about a 
mile, advancing rapidly towards the vessel ; and 
on looking at them with the glass from the mast- 
head, I observed one who appeared much larger 
than the rest, and of a lighter colour, being a light 
copper, while all the others were black. This I 
pointed out to Mr. Stirling, so that we were all 
on the look-out when they approached ; and to 
our surprise and satisfaction, when opposite the 
vessel, the man hailed us in English. The boat 
was immediately launched, and Messrs. Oxley, 
Stirling, and I, went ashore in her. While ap- 
proaching the beach, the natives showed many 
signs of joy, dancing and embracing the white 
man, who was nearly as wild as they. He was 
agin naked, and covered all over with white 
and red paint,.which the natives make use of, 
His name, it appeared, was Thomas Pamphlet. 
He had left Sydney on the 2ist March last, in an 
open boat, to bring cedar from the Five Islands, 
about fifty miles to the S. of Port Jackson. There 
were three others with him, but the boat being 
driven out to sea by a gale of wind, they had 
suffered inconceivable hardships, being twenty- 
one days without water, during which time one of 
them died of thirst ; and they had at length been 
wrecked on Moreton Island, which forms one 
side of Moreton Bay, in the upper part of which 
we were now lying. He was so bewildered with 
joy that we could make very little out of his story 
that night ; so having distributed a few knives, 
handkerchiefs, &c. among the friendly blacks, we 
returned on board, taking him with us. He now 
informed us that his two surviving companions, 
Richard Parsons and John Finnegan, after hav- 
ing travelled in company with him to the place 
where we found him, had, about six weeks be- 
fore, resolved to prosecute their way towards 
Sydney ; that he had accompanied them about 
fitty miles, but his feet becoming so sore that he 
was unable to travel farther, he had resolved to 
return to the blacks, with whom we found him, 
and who had before treated him with great kind- 
ness ; that a few days after they parted, Parsons 
and Finnegan having quarrelled, the latter also 
returned, and had since remained with him, but 
had been absent the last fortnight with the chief 
of the tribe on a hunting expedition; and that 
Parsons had not been heard of since his departure.” 
Both these men are found, and from Pamphlet 
and them many particulars are gathered respect- 
ing the Natives among whom they had sojourned. 
“In their journeys the women are obli 
carry heavy burthens, consisting of whatever rude 
utensils they may possess, together with a large 
a of fern-root, which forms a part of their 
ily food, and not unfrequently two or three chil- 


dren besides, The men carry nothing but a spear, 





muuch annoy us; and when it ceased, the next 


and perhaps @ fire-stick ; and their only employ- 
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ment consists in i fish ; this they do vety 
expertly with a kind of hoop-net, which they use 
in the following manner: They go out in equal 
parties of four, six, or eight, each man having two 
nets. They then walk along the beach till they 
perceive the fish near the shore, which (from con- 
stant practice) they are enabled to do at a depth 
of four or five feet. As soon as this takes place, 
a little boy, who accompanies each party, creeps 
towards the water on his hands and knees ; the 
party then divide, forming two lines, one on each 
side of the boy, at a distance of two or three yards, 
and as soon as the fish are sufficiently near, the 
boy throws among them a handful of sand, so as 
to distract their attention, when the men instantly 
rush into the water, forming a semicircle round 
the fish, each man standing between his two nets, 
which he then draws close together. “In this 
manner they are seldom unsuccessful, and fre- 
quently catch more than they can consume. As 
they never travel without fire, the moment the 
fish are out of the water, they commence roasting 
and eating them, which they do without cleaning 
or any other preparation ; and when they have 
satisfied themselves, should any remain, they 
carry them home for their women and children, 
who have been employed during the day in pro- 
curing fern-root, which they call dingowa, and a 
part of which they give the men in exchange far 
fish, When Pamphlet arrived among them, they 
had no more idea that water could be made hot 
than that it could be made solid ; and on his heat- 
ing some in a tin pot which he had saved when 
wrecked, the whole tribe gathered round them 
and watched the pot till it began to boil, when they 
all took to their heels, shouting and screaming ; 
nor could they be persuaded to return till they 
saw him pour the water out and clean the pot, 
when they slowly ventured back, and carefully 
covered the place where the water was spilt with 
sand. During the whole of our countrymens 
stay among them, they were never reconciled ta 
this operation of boiling. 

“ Both sexes go perfectly naked ; nor are the 
females at all abashed at appearing in that state 
before a stranger. They do not seem to have 
any ornaments, though they were much gra- 
tified with strips of red cloth and bunting, with 
which we decorated their heads; and some of 
the scarlet tail-feathers of a black cockatoo, 
which I gave them, had nearly produced a 
quarrel among them. Several articles of cloth- 
ing were also given them, but they were mva- 
riably taken off and hidden as soon as they 
arrived at their camp; nor did we see ever any 
article again after they once became 
of it. 

“« Each individual of this tribe, above the age 
of six years, had the cartilage of the nose per 
forated, and many of them (especially the chil- 
dren) wore large pieces of stick or ‘bone thrust 
through it, in such a manner as completely to 
stop the nostrils. This operation is always prt 
formed by the same person, whose office 1s here- 
ditary, and confers some privileges, such as Te- 
ceiving fish, &c. from‘the others. It was held 
in this tribe by a fine intelligent young man, who 
was called the Doctor by our men. His father 
held a similar situation in another tribe on the 
south side of the river. \ 

“‘These tribes are distinguished from each 
other by the different colours they use in ler 
ing their bodies.“ Those on the north side 


to|blacken themselves all over with charcoal and 


bees’ wax, which, with wild honey, they procure 
in abundance ; and those on the south side paint 
themselves with a sort of red } ag which they 
burn and reduce to a powder. Other tribes 
make use of a white pigment, with which cart 
ing previously blackened themselves) they 
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various parts of their body. Their chief ap- 
peared to. possess an unlimited authority over 
them; he was a tall, middle-aged man, with an 
intelligent countenance. He had two wives, 
which (though it sometimes occurs) does not 
seem to be common among them. However, 
only one of them lived with him as a wife ; the 
other was employed, while he ate or slept, in 
going among the other huts and collecting from 
their inhabitants fish, fern-root, &c.—a tribute 
which was daily paid to him without murmur- 
ing, although the rest of the tribe in conse- 
quence occasionally fell short themselves. The 
chief possesses nets both for fish and kangaroo, 
but seldom uses them except for his amusement, 
Neither does his head wife ever go out to gather 
fern-root with the rest of the women. The 
same practice of scarifying themselves with sharp 
shells prevails here, as at Sydney ; but most of 
these Indians were cut more deeply, and all with 
great regularity. The women here, as at Sydney, 
all lose the first two joints of the little finger of 
the left hand; but the men do not extract a 
front tooth on their approach to puberty, as is 
invariably the case in the vicinity of Port Jack- 
son. The amputation of the finger is performed 
by the same person who bores the noses. 

“Pamphlet and Finnegan, while among the 
Indians, were regularly painted twice a day, and 
were frequently importuned to allow themselves 
to he further ornamented by scarifying the body 
and boring the nose ; but on their signifying that 
they did not wish it, the natives always desisted ; 
nor was any violence used against them during 
their whole residence. 

“could not ascertain that these people had 
any idea whatever of religion. They do not stand 
in awe of either good or evil spirits ; nor did the 
Englishmen we found with them ever observe any 
thing like religious ceremony or prayer among 
them, during all the time of their residence. 

“The women are far more fortunate than those 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, where they are 
abused in the most cruel way by the men; and 
where the marriage ceremony consists of seizing 
the bride and beating her till she is senseless. 
Pamphlet assured me that, during bis residence 
among these natives (nearly seven months), he 
never saw a woman struck or ill-treated except 
by one of her own sex. Indeed, save among the 
women, he never saw a quarrel in that or any 
other tribe he was with. The women that I saw 
were far superior in personal beauty to the men, 
or indeed to any natives of this country whom I 
have yet seen. Many of them are tall, straight, 
and well formed ; and there were two, in parti- 
cular, whose shape and features were such as no 
white woman need have been ashamed of. 

“ This tribe amounted in number to about thirty 
men, sixteen or seventeen women, and about 
twenty children. Their quarrels with neighbour- 
ing tribes are frequent, and often end fatally. As 
some of them were witnessed by Pamphlet and 
his companion, it may not be uninteresting to 
insert here the description which they gave me 
of two, at which they were present, and which I 
took down at the moment. t which Finnegan 
describes may be considered as the most faithful, 
as he witnessed it only two days before we found 
him, and the particulars were then strongly im- 
pressed on his mind.” 

Many tribes assembled to witness this encoun- 
ter, which arose out of a quarrel between two 
persons belonging to different bodies. 

“We shortly,” Finnegan tells, “ arrived at 
a level piece of ground, in which had been 
dug a circular pit about forty feet in diame- 
ter. I was now left in care of the chief’s wife 


deavours, I went up towards it. She, however, 
followed me, calling out and weeping; upon 
which one of the men of our tribe came to me, 
and, taking my hand, led me up to the pit. I 
there saw a woman of my tribe, and one of an- 
other, fighting desperately with sticks. The bat- 
tle did not, however, last long, as they appeared 
to be quite in earnest! and in five minutes their 
heads, arms, &c. being dreadfully cut and swelled, 
our woman was declared the conqueror, the other 
not being able any longer to oppose her. The 
victory was announced by a loud shout from all 
parties, and the amazonian combatants were im- 
mediately carried away by their respective friends. 
The man who had brought me to the pit still con- 
tinued to hold my hand, and I observed his whole 
body tremble like an aspen leaf. The chief’s 
wife now came again to me, and endeavoured by 
every means in her power to force me away; but 
finding I still refused, she went for her husband, 
whoimmediately came, and taking away my spear, 
forced me out of the crowd. He then called se- 
veral other chiefs around me, and showed me to 
them. This caused great talking and laughing 
among them, from surprise at my colour and ap- 
pearance. The king then addressed them at some 
length, apparently asking them not to hurt me, 
which they gave me to understand by signs that 
they tc | not. Iwas then delivered up to our 
chief’s wife once more, who led me back to the 
place where we were left before. I had however a 
good view of the pit, round which the whole 
crowd still remained. I now found that, while I 
had been engaged with the chiefs, another fight 
had taken place in the pit, for I presently saw a 
man pecs | out by his friends, who were of our 
tribe, bleeding profusely at the side from aspear- 
wound, He was brought down to where I was, 
and placed on two men’s knees, with some kan- 
garoo-skins spread over him ; the men, women, 
and children howling and lamenting, much in the 
manner of the lower Irish. They supplied him 
with water from time to time, but his wound was 
evidently mortal, and in less than an hour he ex- 
pired. e chief’s wife then took me away a 
short distance from where he lay, and the whole 
party set to work immediately to skin him; but 
from the distance at which I stood, I could not 
perceive the manner in which they did it. In 
the mean time two more men had entered the 
ring to fight ; and here it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that previous to each fight the same cere- 
mony is used that is described by Thomas Pam- 
phlet in the combat which he witnessed. The 
third fight was now going on, while our party 
were engaged in skinning their deceased compa- 
nion ; when it appeared, froma tremendous shout, 
that some unlooked-for event had happened in 
the pit. I afterwards learned that the spectators 
judged that foul play had taken place between the 
combatants. The crowd, upon this, drew away 
from the pit; and our party, accompanied by 
those tribes that were friendly to them, formed 
themselves in a line, while their adversaries did 
the same opposite to them. The battle then be- 
came general. Several from each side would ad- 
vance, and having thrown their spears, again re- 
tire to the line, in the manner of light infantry. 
Others would get behind the trees, and there 
watch an opportunity to hurl their spears with 
greater effect. In this manner the fight conti- 
nued upwards of two hours, during which time 
many retired from the line severely wounded, 
and another man of our party was killed. What 
number may have been killed on the other side I 
had no means of ascertaining. Our party now 
began to give way, which being observed by the 
women and children with whom I was, they made 





at a short distance from this pit; 
anxious to view the fight, in spite of her en- 


but being 


signs to. me to accompany them; and with the 
exception of those who were employed in skin- 
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ning the body, we made off. Not being able, 
however, to run as fast as the rest, a me. 
the midst of the opposite party, who, 410 ’ 
notwithstanding a fears, did not attempt to burt 
me, but merely laughed and pointed at me as 
they passed by, showing the same marks pf won- 
der as the chiefs had done in the morning. I 
then walked back to the huts which we had left 
that morning, but found nobody there. However 
I sat down by the fire, and towards evening they 

to return, a few at a time. Just before 
dark I saw a large crowd approach, who (itseems) 
were bringing the bodies of the two men who had 
been killed. Theylaid them down about twenty 
rods from the huts, and began a great Iamenta- 
tion over them. The first body was completely 
flayed, but they had not yet had leisure: to shin 
the other. I attempted to approach, but was um- 
mediately prevented by all hands, and forced to 
return to the fire. Shortly afterwards our chief 
and his wife came back, and instantly commenced 
packing up their nets, &c. in order to depart. 
Two large fires were lighted where the bodies lay, 
in which, as I judged from the noise as well as 
the offensive smell, they were both consumed. 
Immediately after this our whole party decamped ; 
and having travelled more than half a mile, we 
stopped for the night. Very early next morning 
we again started, and travelled all day with great 
expedition, without ever halting or eating any 
thing. Among our party were four women and 
three men wounded, the latter very severely. 
They however contrived, though with difficulty, 
to keep up with us. I had observed, during this 
day’s march, two men, one of whom belonged 
to our tribe, and another toa tribe which was 
friendly to us, each of whom carried something 
on his shoulder, but did not keep the same path 
with us, walking through the bush at a little dis- 
tance abreast of us. Being curious to know what 
it was they carried, I attempted several times to 
approach them ; but as soon as this was observed, 
I was invariably brought back by the others, who 
made signs to me not to go near them. We tra- 
velled that day about eight or ten miles, and 
towards evening arrived at the edge of a large 
swamp, where we halted, and huts were instan 
erected by the women, who were afte 
obliged to go out and procure fern-root for the 
whole party, the men never previding any thing 
but fish or game. I lodged as usual with the 
chief, at a little distance from whose hut I ob- 
served the two men hang up their burthens, which 
I again attempted to approach, but was (as be- 
fore) prevented. Here we remained two days, 
during which a large fire was kept constantly 
burning underneath the trees on which these 
mysterious burthens were hanging. On the even- 
ing of the second day, I once more attempted to 
find out of what they consisted, though I strongly 
suspected they were the skins of the two men 
who had been killed. The old chief, on seeing 
me go near them, ran after me, calling loudly to 
me to return; but I persevered, and at last 
reached the place. I now saw that my conjec- 
ture was right: the two skins were stretched 
each on four spears, and drying over the fire. The 
skin of the head was divided into two parts, and 
hung down with the hair on it. The soles of the 
feet and palms of the hands were also hanging 
down, and the nails still attached firmly to the 
skin. Several of the men and women were sitting 
round the fire under the skins, and now invited 
me to sit down with them, which I did. They 
then gave me some kangaroo skin to decorate my 
arms and head, and seemed to wish me to sing 
to them; but on my making signs that it was 
not proper to do so while the remains of our 





friends were not buried, they seemed surprised, 
and afterwards told me by signs that thev were 
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much pleased at my refusal. After sitting with 
them about half an hour, the chief’s wife came and 
brought me back to the hut. Shortly afterwards, 
all the men dressed themselves in kangaroo-skins, 
and one of them in an old rug jacket which I had, 
and with one or two of the women, held a con- 
sultation round the fire; each person having a 
fire-stick in his hand. After conversing about 
half an hour, two of the party separated from the 
rest, and having taken down the skins, set off at 
full si through the bush; the rest followed, 
shouting and making much noise. After this I 
saw nothing more of the skins, nor do I know 
what became of them. In about three-quarters 
of an hour the party returned ; and the man who 
had taken my old jacket gave it me back. The 
next morning we returned towards the Pumice- 
stone River by the same path which we had tra- 
velled to the fight, and the natives followed their 
usual occupations of fishing and hunting, as if 
nothing had happened.” 

The adventures of the three shipwrecked 
men, if their deve’ canbe relied upon, are strange 
enough : certai “| ~~ do not appear to be wil- 
fully overcharged; although errors are quite 
obvious. 

The next paper treats of aroute from Bathurst 
to Liverpool plains ; but as all these accounts 
are distinct, we may here pause without a break 
in our subject. 





To-day in Ireland. 3 vols, London, 1825. 


Turre is nothing new under the sun, said the 
wisest of men, some ceuturies ago. To this 
mp we beg leave to oppose another, if not 
of the same high antiquarian authority, at least 
of a very respectable old age—that the wisest 
of men may be mistaken. Would not King 
Solomon, in all his glory, have felt his magnifi- 
cence as nothing, before the consummate taste of 
@ modern Exquisite, built by Stultz and breathing 
of Bond-street? What would Icarus have given 
for a‘ place in Mr. Graham’s balloon? What 
would ‘Atalanta have thought if her swiftness 
had been outdone by a tea-kettle? How would 
4€schylus have immortalized the perruquier, 
whose wig might have saved his life? What a 
comfort it would have been to the two brothers of 
ancient story, who hanged themselves in conse- 
quence of the biting satire of the Grecian bard, 
if they had lived in modern times, when, instead 
of hanging themselves, they might have prose- 
cuted the poet, and exchanged their rope for 
damages for a libel! Have not pattens and 
pamphlets, cannons and cards, museums and 
mantons, dioramas and dandies, been invented 
since those days? Or, if King Solomon wished 
his remark further proved void and of none 
effect, let him be introduced into the republic 
of letters, and let him be asked: “ King Solo- 
mon, did you ever read a review, meditate on a 
magazine, orruminate on a romance ?” He would, 
of a surety, answer no; and thus admit the ex- 
istence of novelties. And even the fortunate 
race of the present day, who have the advantage 
of so many centuries’ experience over the Jewish 
monarch,-—-even they must admit how much the 
spirit of the time is changed, (if only within the 
last twenty years ;) and in nothing more than in 
its literary spirit. From being the Pavia of Li- 
terature, stigmatized by mammas and disclaimed 
by young ladies, novel writing has, and is ra- 
pidly gaining caste, and taking a, high station in 
the Peniple of Fame ; the wit of the conic writer, 
the pathos of the poet, the observation of the 
philosopher, and the research of the antiquarian, 
have alike been employed on this branch of com- 
position. As is usual with all things of earth, 
he river whose waves flow with gold brings also 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 








a proportionate, or rather disproportionate, quan- 
tity of dirt; ooze, and slime. In like manner, 
the press brings forth, together with its good, a 
very sufficient supply of rubbish : and, even now, 
there ‘is ample contrast to make a good novel 
any thing but common-place. 

reland has been so long the debateable land 
of newspapers, pamphlets, &c. that we are glad 
to see the ground taken by a more amusing oc- 
cupier, at least; and the present is armed at all 
points, with an eye to see and a mouth to laugh. 

Connemara is, we think, one of the best written 
tales of the five which these volumes contain. 
The following humorous, but good humoured, 
sketch of a very recognizable portrait, will be a 
fair introduction of the author and his style. We 
should preface by mentioning, that Dick M‘Lough- 
lin has come to‘Ireland in a coffin, for a treble 
purpose ; viz. to escape his creditors, win a bet, 
and be re-elected for the county which he is wont 
to represent in Parliament. 

“* From Cork and Kerry to Londonderry,’ as 
O’Doherty hath it, ‘there never was a better 
fellow than Dick M‘Loughlin. He was a very 
prince ; ay, every inch a king’ in his own do- 
mains ; where none durst approach within fifty 
yards of his majesty without hat in hand ;—his 
word was a law to the bogs, his smile sunshine, 
that would make even a clamp of black turf re- 
joice with gladness ; and as to his frown, it was 
withering, ’twas annihilation. Philosophers say, 
that the possession of absolute power will corrupt 
the purest heart, and infect with the bile of ty- 
ranny even the most benign disposition :—a fig 
for such philosophy,—the monarch of Connemara 
was a living lie to the proposition. For, in all 
the plenitude of his power, against which the 
very waves of his neighbour and well-beloved 
cousin the Atlantic might rise in vain, Dick was 
the most generous, most benevolent, tender- 
hearted, and philanthropic of mankind. Have 
my readers ever beheld that ingenious work of 
art degraded, in the beautiful city of Cloyne, into 
the sign of a shebeen?—but let that pass ; there is 
the parson, who saith, I pray for all; the red- 
coat who fights; the ruddy visage of John Bull 
that declares, in a circular space resembling the 
puff of a tobacco-pipe, I pay. Now Dick should 
be the sixth ail, next in rank to John, not that he 
pays for all or any ; that, for some reason or other, 
not being his forte ; but this being his superscrip- 
tion, I feel for all, his right hand pressed upon 
his left breast. 

«« And never could the flattering art of limning 
hit upon attitude or expression more just,—for 
Dick was a philanthropist par excellence, one that 
did not confine his sympathies to the limited and 
biped portion of humanity, but extended them, 
with the impulse of a true Irish heart, through- 
out the whole sentient kingdom of Nature. That 
‘ noble animal the horse,’ as a brother potentate 
of Dick’s would say, was the object of his prime 
regard; bulls and bullocks he protected ; and 
for cows, his breast overflowed with the milk of 
human kindness. In short, he was the very Sa- 
turn of the hoofed tribe ; and the golden age of 
horseflesh and of cowflesh is to be dated from the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. The 
canine and the feline species also went not with- 
out his protection ; and his statesman-like views 
extended to the amelioration of the condition of 
caterpillars, and the introduction of enseignement 
mutuel amongst the oyster beds of Carlingford. 

“« The Irish, though ‘ a persecuted and a hard 
driuking people,’ are, nevertheless, a sentimental 
one, especially after dinner. And at such sea- 
sons, which they boast as ‘ the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,’—in the interpretation of 
which you may read, a devilled drumstick for 





reason, and whiskey for soul,—they are very fond 


of instituting a comparison between DickMTouph- 


lin and Rousseau.’ ‘I cannot say bat that thi 

Frenchman is a most convenient personage to all 
character-limners, whether historians, cTitics, or 
essayists. There is no genius under the sun that 
cannot be compared or contrasted with him, 
Thomas Moore found out Byron, one day, to be 
a ditto of him ; and Lord John Russell, but the 
other, discovered his fellow in Burke. Now let 
me ty my hand at a comparison between the 
French Philosopher and the Irish monarch. 
‘ Both were men whose imagination outstripped 
their judgment.’ Both were eminent philanthro- 
pists, and both encountered, for their philanthro- 
pic’ schemes, the ridicule of their more hard- 
hearted fellows, Both were great men, bestowed 
by a remote and provincial state to the me 

lis, that their presence from time to time adorned, 
Their situations in life, though different, were 
not dissimilar ;—the monarch ruled over a rude 
and uncivilized state ; and the philosopher took 
care to uncivilize every subject that entered under 
his intellectual sway. One persecuted the cruel 
mob of the English metropolis ; the other was 
persecuted by the unfeeling mob of the French. 
One, to be sure, was an orator; the other a 
writer,—but both were equally eloquent; and 
one, in despite of blunder, and the other, in 
despite of paradox, seldom failed in the end to 
convince and win over all hearers to their opinion. 
In love but let us draw a veil over the foibles 
of great men. In debt——why let us do the 
same. And my comparison is already complete.” 

The leader of the march into wild Connemara 
is equally humorously depicted. 

“« Who has not heard of the gallant and origi- 
nal Peter O’Shaughnessy, that commanded the 
hundred-and-first in this memorable expedition ? 
Who has not marked his strut down Bond-street, 
tightly laced by the trappings of his military 
coat, till the ample casing of his ribs threatened 
to make its appearance abruptly through the 
stretched surtout? Peter was comely, and be- 
lieved every woman that looked at him, in love 
with him. The Duchess of Oldenburg, when 
here, did look from the windows of the Pulteney 
Hotel down upon him, nor could she refrain from 
laughing at the impertinence with which he 
nodded to her. It was quite enough for Peter; 
he thought his fortune secured, and dubbed 
himself a Prince of Siberia at once. He be- 
sought an audience of the Duchess, who granted 
it; and Peter, to the very great astonishment 
both of the Princess and the interpreter that was 
obliged to be present, laid his Irish heart and 
person at the feet of the Russian Duchess. She 
thought he must be mad ; he vowed he was 80, 
with love of her. She ran away from his im- 
portunities; and Peter returned to his friends 
to tell the story, declaring that nothing but his 
ignorance of hes damned French prevented him 
from gaining his point. ‘ The interpreter spoiled 
all,’ said Peter.” : é 

One or two aphorisms,*in their truth and 
neatness of expression, and we have done with 
quotation. 

“ The world is the best judge of talent, of that 
faculty calculated to rule it, to lead it, to treat 
it oysterwise, like Ancient Pistol, and open it 
But genius is a metal of more difficult assay, and 
requires the scrutiny of near approach, the touch 
of intimacy, to prove it. Even the written Te- 
cords of its power may be called in question ; 
and minds of no superior temper may, by exer- 
cise, the habit of excitement, and perhaps art- 
ficial stimuli, as the annals of all poetries can 
witness, acquire the faculty of pouring forth sab- 
limities on paper, calculated to catch the taste 
the age; nay, of that age to come, called pos 





terity, which we triumphantly appeal to, as the 
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tue test of fae. Lét those Who" have been in- 
timate with any of the renowned personages, the 
great creative spirits of our literature, ponder a 
iment, and consider if such, were intrinsically 
most superior minds they have ever come mm 
oe ah T think the all, many of them 
at least, answer, no !—and that it will be found, 
thet some old friend, lost for him and for the 
world alike in oblivion or imprudence, in in- 
sanity, perhaps, or death, is the obscure being to 
whom each would adjudge, in preference to more 
bruited names, the possession of intellectual su- 
periority. - - - ; 

“ Nothing can be more fatal, than this pre- 
maturely forced pride of intellect. The world is 
so apt to reverse the opinions of tutors and young 
contemporaries, that such objects of early flattery 
generally become esprits manqués, the victims of 
disappointment and misanthropy. It tends even 
to enfeeble the very mind that it prones, and by 
forcing it to over-wrought hope ‘and premature 
exertion, to exhaust the powers, which, put into 
activity at a future period, could not fail to be 
successful, but which, strained to no purpose in 
their infant state, become afterwards incapable 
of due tension. Precocity of genius is but this 
premature excitement, and its effects are known 
to us even in proverb. ~ - - 

“There is nothing more flattering and more 
delighting to a woman at once of sense and feel- 
ing, than to captivate a superior intellect, infe- 
rior to her in years. The difference of ages is a 
guarantee against their being enslaved or looked 
down upon, as would be the case in a connexion 
with such a mind, on the same level with theirs 
as to years. In the former case, the one is flat- 
tered by the condescendent affection of one 
older; while the other is charmed by the devo- 
tions of at’ once a younger and a superior mind. 
If the lover do not awake subsequently to world- 
liness, or the mistress be not unable to preserve 
her reverence, as well as love, few connexions 
are more lasting or more happy than between 
such, Marriage certainly will go very far to 
dissolve the charm, although even against mar- 
tage, it is proof most often; but, if platonic 
love ever existed, it must have been between 
persons situated similarly as I have described. - - 

“ There is a pleasure in quarrelling, that none 
but the piqued lover knows, and which it would 
be an idle attempt to explain. Fancy has gene- 
rally, ere then, exhausted the store of hope, and 
hath run over the fair side of the question, till not 
one new source of happiness is left to imagine ;— 
it then, perforce, turns the canvass, and having 
spent all its gay colours on one side, it delights 
to employ its untouched stock of lugubrious ones 
upon the reverse. Ifa lover’s hope be supreme 
bliss, a lover’s despair is not without its soothing 
and flattering accompaniments,—so that, on the 
whole, perhaps he is not vastly to be pitied.” 

We have only to add a few words of hearty 
commendation ; there is a fund of éntertainment 
in ‘these’ pages, and the neatness of the humour 
1s a treat for a mental epicure. 











PARRY'S LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON. 
Ow more maturely considering this volume, we 
find it less needful than we thought to prolong 
our Review of it. What we last week cited is 
a fair specimen of its interest ; and we certainly 
anticipate, from its strong statements, that it will 
elicit more true accounts concerning Lord Byron 
and Greece than there was a disposition to give 
to the public. Mr. Parry, though choleric, seems 
to have said nothing beyond what facts war- 
ranted : it is for others to contradict him; and 
ia re his book to be essential to the know- 
of the many interesti i ich i 
subjects embrace, . ae 





MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 1814 aND 1815. 
As we pledged ourselves to exemplify this curious 
velume, a little more at length than was conve- 
nient in the No. where we introduced its remark- 
able anecdotes to the acquaintance of the English 
public, we now fulfil our intention. 

Paris in the power of foreigners, and Genoa 
in that of the English, and I (says the author 
in 1814) being ignorant of what was passing at 
Fontainbleau, the only resource I had left was 
to retire to the fort of Gavi, situated at the 
distance of two leagues from my residence, and 
forming part of my little government. I pro- 
visioned the fort, which might have sustained 
a siege, and I was about to shut myself and family 
up init, when an event occurred which shows the 
various temper and ideas of men at a critical 
moment. 

The commandant of the fort was a Corsican 
colonel, named Coli, who was sent to this remote 
post in disgrace for having, while only asubaltern, 
married, contrary to the wishes of the Bonaparte 
family, a Corsican girl intended for higher des- 
tinies. She was the grand-daughter of Napoleon’s 
nurse. He had, on leaving the school of Brienne, 
stood godfather for her, and given her the name 
of Faustine. I have seen the extract of baptism, 
signed Napoleon, ten years before this name be- 
came so imposing and celebrated. I knew also 
the grandmother of Faustine ; she was about 80, 
and lived at Gavi with her children, on a pension 
of 3000 francs, (1251.) given by Napoleon. 

Coli, condemned to languish in this inferior 
post, had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
one Vassali, a resolute man, and one who pos- 
sessed great influence in the canton. On the eve 
of Coli’s shutting himself up in the fort, on the 
approach of the English, who had already passed 
the Bocchetta, Vassali embraced him, and pro- 
mised him all the services of friendship and good 
neighbourhood ; but the moment he learnt the 
fall of Napoleon, he declared against the French, 
and armed the population against the fort and 
the commandant. Coli, unable to conceive such 
perfidy, descended from the ramparts alone to 
talk to him who, but twenty-four hours before, 
called himself his friend, and the most faithful 
agent of Napoleon. He entered the town-house 
unarmed ; Vassali had collected there the prin- 
cipal insurgents. ‘‘ Deliver us up the fort,” said 
they, “resistance is vain.” ‘I have sworn to 
defend it, and, while I am alive, the fort of Gavi 
shall never be surrendered to rebels.” 

At these words, one of the insurgents fired his 
pistol at Coli, and wounded him dangerously in 
the arm ; and he would have been murdered, had 
not the troops, who heard the shot, hastened to 
the spot, rescued him and conveyed him to the fort, 
Here he had the greatest difficulty in the world 
to restrain his troop from taking a summary ven- 
geance on Vassali and the insurgents. He ordered 
a sortie, which he headed himself, notwithstand- 
inghiswound, Vassali and his peasants advanced 
to meet him, and the action commenced. Coli 
directed his attention principally to the spot where 
Vassali fought, with his only son, a youth of 17, 
by his side: when they were surrounded, Coli 
cried to the troops—‘ Let the father go, take 
only the son.” Young Vassali was taken pri- 
soner and conducted to the fort, and the people 
were defeated. The despair of Vassali and his 
wife may easily be conceived, at their child being 
Coli’s prisoner. Distracted, the latter flew to the 
outposts, and demanded, in the wildness of de- 
spair, her son, her dear Pietrino! The sentinels 
answered, from the ramparts—“ Your son is 
condemned to die—he is about to be executed.” 
At that moment the drums beat, and soon after a 
discharge of musketry was heard. She could no 
longer doubt the fate of her son. She was borne 





home senseless to her husband, where, plunged in 

an agony of grief, they both deplored the loss of - 
their only child and hope—when Coli sent him 

back to them in perfect health, without ran- 

som ; thus taking a noble vengeance of Vassali’s 

treachery, considering that the alarm of a parent 

was sufficient to expiate the attempt on his own 

life. ‘Two days after, receiving official advice from 

the minister-at-war of the change of dynasty, 

Coli delivered up the fort to the English, who 

paid a merited tribute of esteem to his valour and 

fidelity. They honoured him with a guard of 
honour to Genoa, and sent him by an English 

vessel to Corsica. The English officers seemed 

to take great pleasure in conversing with Napo- 

leon’s nurse, who related to them many particu- 

lars of his infancy, and they treated her and her 

grand-daughter with the greatest courtesy; but 

their conduct was very different towards Vassali. 

The following anecdote shows the importance 
of a religious feeling, even when carried to 
superstition ; 

The insurrection at Gavi had lasted two or 
three days, and my residence was assailed by the 
mob, when a rich and powerful family, which had 
long been my enemy (instead of that of the Govern- 
ment which had tormented it), generously came 
forward in the moment of danger, forgot its ani- 
mosity, and protected me by its influence and 
popularity. ‘The insurrection was suddenly ap- 
peased by a tragical event, which was taken for 
a warning from heaven. As in this country great 
joy and great sorrow is announced by the ring- 
ing of bells, the most ardent flew to the cathe~ 
dral the instant the news arrived of the Allies 
entering Paris. A great struggle took place who 
should first get hold of the bell-ropes ; rushing, 
pushing, crushing was the order of the day; 
when the foremost and ring-leader of the revolt 
fell from the steeple and was impaled on the 
cross of a tomb in the church-yard. At this 
sight, the populace took fright and withdrew in 
silence : a priest hastened to confess the man, 
but he was already dead. This person dying, 
and being deprived of the succour and pardon of 
religion, appeared to the mob a certain sign of 
the anger of Heaven at the insurrection, and all 
retired peaceably to their homes. 

Before our author quitted Gavi, he addressed 
the municipal body, and re-traced the annals of 
his eight years’ administration. It is a picture 
(as he observed) of good and evil. To the evils 
of the Conscription he had opposed, as a coun- 
terbalance, the introduction of the Vaccine : there 
was not a hamlet in Liguria which he had not 
visited every year on foot, accompanied by a 
priest and a vaccinator. 

The fiscal laws had been severe ; but he had 
established offices for enregistermg the sales and 
mortgages of property, which defeated fraud and 
rendered property secure. 

Secret marriages had been abolished, and pa- 
ternal authority over children re-established. 

Religion had been protected, church property 
respected, and the curates well paid, besides the 
voluntary tithes offered by the people, although 
abolished by law. 

Churches were unhealthy, from the putrid ex- 
halations arising from interments in their pre- 
cincts: cemeteries had been established out of 
town, and its salubrity thus increased. 

The prisons were living tombs, where the in- 
nocent and the guilty were deprived of the com- 
mon benefits of nature: he had promised them 
to be well aired, and the English system of 
prison labour to be established, as well as re- 
ligious instruction. 

Bridges had been constructed over the Scrivia 
and the Bormida. 

The barren mountains had been planted with 
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re shrubs and trees adapted to the climate, 
ce &ec. + is 

This picture gives a‘ very favourable view of 

our author’s administration, ahd proves (as the 
‘Same ‘system was ‘extended to all of the 
French dominion in Italy) how'much real ‘and 
permanent good was effected by the residence of 
the French. * During their'stay, the high-roads 
were’ entirely freed from banditti; but the 'mo- 
ment they left it, that scourge and shame of Italy 
was resumed in all its horrors, . 
‘The author’s sketch of: the Piedmontese is 
highly creditable to them. He passed through 
Turin on his return to France. wttel 
-T found the’ city of Turin occupied. with the 
a of & grand féte, unique in its annals. 
t expected the arrival of its king, Victor Emma- 
nuel, and with him its old laws and customs, the 
idiom of its forefathers, and the rank of. nations, 
‘ch it had lost. Revolutionary principles and 
anterests had never taken deep root in Piedmont ; 
the religious habits of the people, the influence 
of the nobility ant ¢lérgy, the noble pride of the 
army, and still more the love and respect of the 
nation for its king, had always repelled them. 
The Pivttmontese,: naturally proud and warlike, 
wert always impatient under a foreign yoke. -Pied- 
= never considered itself as allied to France, 
ut cotiquertd By it. It hoped every thing from 
the Alps ard its courage. From the m. of his 
asland the King of Sardinia, always cherished and 
tlealted by his continental subjects, governed his 
-kingdom, and directed public opinion. He had 
his ministers, his army, and his police. He 
acted with the greater success, as they were in- 
“ visible ; the archbishop, in particular, was most 
devoted to his ancient sovereign. on 

‘ A’ trait of the Prince of Borghese, on leaving 
Piedmont, of which he was governor, is highly 
honourable to him. 

‘On the eve of his departure he requested to 
know if all his debts were paid, when, to his 
great surprise, bills amounting to 500,000 francs 
(£20,000) were produced ; he had not contracted 
one of those debts, and was furious ; but as it was 
pretended they had been contracted in his name, 
the Prince having no’ money, ordered his plate 
and jewels to be unpacked, to sell them, and pay 
the ‘claims. This noble conduct coming to the 
knowledge of the bankers of Turin, they requested 
the Prince to let them advance him sufficient to 
pay all, and-to leave him plenty for his journey. 

fe accepted their offers and gave his bills, which 
were all regularly honoured. - 

‘ Our author, like all writers of anecdotes, is not 
very careful of their chronological order, for he 
néxt transports us to Milan, and a date much an- 
terior to 1814. . Prince Eugene was governor of 
Lombardy, and our’ author sent to Milan to get 
the Prince to reduce the price of passports from 
ten francs to one franc for the poor Ligurian moun- 
taineers, who emigrated to Lombardy like the 
Irish labourers to: England; not being able to 
pay the ten francs, they went without a passport, 
were arrested, and thrown into prison. By the 
Suggestion of our author, the passports were or- 
dered bythe Prince to be reduced to one franc, 
whereby 6000 were delivered annually, whereas 
six had not been taken at ten francs. 

On a visit to Milan, our author saw a 
portrait of Napoleon, which had attracted the 
attention of the Italian polive, as well as that of 
the artists. The painter had exhibited it the day 
after Napoleon was crowned King of Italy. The 
conqueror was represented with the Iron Crown, 
and all the attributes of royalty. The picture 
was excellent; but what excited the greatest 
curiosity were the four letters placed at the bot- 


it @ stinging satire, and an allusion, in the Iron 
Crown, to the crown of thorns of our Saviour. 
«What im !”’ said the courtiers. “‘ What 
a grand. truth!” said the sages, in reflecting on 
the wars and new enemies this crown would draw 
on the: new King... In the midst of these re- 
flections, the police sought the painter, and de- 
manded of him with what intention he had af- 
fixed these four letters, and what he meant by 
them?“ Why,” said he, with a smile, “ the 
four letters, which excite so much curiosity and 
rumour, designate the man I have painted, and 
his new throne— 
Imperator Napoleo Rex Italie. 

We here conclude our extracts from this 
amusing volume. There are some trifling errors 
in it, such as placing the Isle of Wight in Scot- 
land, and the idea that every M. P. on coming 
to take his seat, previously goes to hunt a stag in 
the King’s forests; but these are blunders to 
smile at, rather than to censure. . 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. , 
Catherine de Medicis, a Tragedy : Ethelwold- and 
Elfrida, a Poem ; and James III. a Tragedy. 
By William Woodley, Esq. London, 1825. 
Hatchard. 
Tue author, in’ his preface, (which is smartly 
written, ) seems to have anticipated his own fate 
—the fate, we will not use the word of medio- 
crity, but, of that want of superior powers so 
essential to success, at a period when every year 
produces more genuine and good poetry than 
would have served to form a score of distinguished 
writers in former days. We are sorry to say we 
can give him no hopes of popularity in serious 


his natural vein. . 





A Description of Three Ancient Ornamented Bricks, 
Sound at different periods in London and Graves- | 
end, with Observations respecting the date of 
their Production and the Appropriation of them 
in Buildings. _pp. 32. London, 1825. ‘Arch. 

Harding, Triphook, and Lepard ; and T. Ca- 

dell, Gravesend. 

Tue first of these bricks, called the brick of St. 
Hubert,* was found in 1808, in an old well on 
the premises of Thomas Johnson, Esq. at Graves- 
end, and is now in possession of the author (Mr. 
Cruden, we believe); the second, a duplicate of 
the .first, was found in Cheapside, and is pre- 
served in the Antiquarian Society ; and the third, 
now in the British Museum, was discovered in 
Mark Lane. 

The author goes into an interesting investiga- 
tion, to show that the brick (1) was made froma 
wooden block about the end of ‘the 15th or be- 
ginning of the 16th century ; and that such pro- 
ductions were used to adorn the domestic shrines 
of the superstitious or devout. The tract records 
several curious circumstances, and deserves the 
notice of Antiquarians. 

* It represents his conversion, agreeably to the legend, 


by the appearance of a Stag with a Crucifix between his 
horns. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
Upon this question, which has agitated the 
country so much, a number of publications have 
been sent to us; and though neither politics nor 
theological controversy are allowed to break in 
upon the more pleasant literature of our pages ; 
we think it historically right to insert a slight 
notice of some of these productions.— 
The Book of the Roman Catholig Church, by 

Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. pp. 347. J. Murray, 

Is a defence of that Church against certain charges 





tom, I. N. RT. Every one recognised in them 
the monogram of the crucifix. Some beheld in 


Church,” It is written in a very polite and oily 


composition : we should suspect the comic to be}. 
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style ; and certainly invites the Laureate to read 
a great many more books than he will, . 
be persuaded by Mr. Butler to se a 
Many of the arguments are, however, well sus- 
tained : others are illogical ; others again, at'va- 
riance with their fellows in the same voluma- 
and others good only as answers to Mr. Southey, 
though not conclusive upon the points at issue.. 
The tone has amused us by its being half une- 
tious, half sneering. The talents of the author 
are evident throughout. 


Letters on the State of Ireland. By J.-K. L. 8¥o. 
pp. 364. Dublin, R.-Coyne. London, Cowie;. 
Keating & Brown ; and Booker. 

Turse are the celebrated letters by Ds. Doyle,, 

so much commented upon both in and out of! 

Parliament. They are powerfully written, and 

show the author to be a very able man. Nosthe- 

least proof of his ingenuity, was his clever way of 
bowing the Parliamentary Committee out of its. 

— of-examining him on the subject. The 

jitferness of J. K. L. would not have tallied welb 
with the suavity of Dr. Doyle. 








Catholic Miracles, with seven designs by George 
Cruikshank. 8vo. pp..102. London, Knight 
& Lacey. Dublin, Westley & Tyrrell. 

Here. we have ridicule called in on the other 
side. Prince Hohenlohe, as well as older miracle 
workers, are subjected to the humorous pencil af 
the caricaturist ; and it must be owned that. he 
has done much “ to point a moral and adom.a. 
tale.” 


Bishop Jewell’s Apology for the Church of we 
Translated by the Rev. S. Isaacson, 
8vo. pp. 298. London, Hearne, 
Is.a graver, more substantial, and well-timed 
publication on the side of Prostestantism. There 
is an able preliminary discourse by Mr. Isaacson. 
The original Latin work was written at the re- 
quest of Queen Elizabeth, who selected the most 
competent of her prelates for the task ; and it was 
put forth by the Council of State, asa formal 
avowal of the faith and doctrines of the Reformed 





ie he 


Church; with an order that it should be kept 
« chained up” in all the churches in the kingdom. 


This is a potent evidence of what tvas 

to be the sterling character of the work ; and, 
indeed, there are few books which can be e 

above it for profound and learned argument, m 
the cause it supports. The translation appears, 
in every respect, to be faithful, and given ma 
clear and good style. 

Popery and the Popish Question. By the. Rev. 
Fy Croly. abe? London, Whittaker, 
Is an exposition of the conduct of some of the 
leading advocates for the Roman Catholic claims, 
and of some of the tenets of that church, written 
with great vigour and force. Mr. Croly shows 
himself to be a warm and determined opponent 
of the measures now under public discussion ; and 
his pen will be reckoned a stout ally on the side 

of the established religion. 


State of Ireland, &c. 8vo. pp. 87. London, Hat- 
chard—Is a republication of letters from the Cou- 
rier newspaper ; the ability displayed in which 
has been confessed by all parties. This pam- 
phiet, also, is strenuous for the Establishment. 


Observations on the Answers of Dr. Doyle, &c- pp- 
43. Ackermann—Is remarkable as the perform- 
ance of a Spanish bishop, Dr. V illanueva. He 
contends, that though many of Dr. Doyle’s an- 
swers were orthodox, yet there were others which 
paid too marked a deference to the modern system 
of the Roman Curia. It is a singular pamplet. 
How shall we conclude this sketch ? 











urged by Mr. Southey in his. ‘‘ Book of the} _ 


= odes of faith let graceless, bigots fight 
He can't be wreng wheat life is in the right.” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Rocxt entered, in his Eleventh Lecture, 
into the subject of the Comparative Anatomy of 
the Organs-of Vision in the two first classes of 
Vertebrated Animals: previous to which, how- 
ever, he concluded the my ¥ which he had 
commenced in the preceding Lecture, into the 
mode in which the perception of a single object 
resulted from a double impression made upon the 
organ of sense ; a subject which has occupied the 
attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
most subtle metaphysicians and physiologists. 
He exhibited an apparatus which he had con- 
trived for the more convenient exhibition of the 
phenomenon discovered by Mariotte, namely, 
that objects became invisible when their images 
were received on that part of the retina which 
corresponds to the extremity of the optic nerve, 
on its entrance into the globe of the eye. The 
hypothesis by which Mariotte attempted to ex- 

lain this fact, and on which he ventured to 
build a new theory of Vision, assuming its séat to 
be the choroid coat, i d of the retina, was 
shown, from several considerations, to be erro- 
neous. Dr. Roget also pointed out a curious cir- 
cumstance attending this phenomenon, namely, 
that the defect of sensibility in that particular 
portion of the retina did not, in any case, give 
rise to the perception of a black spot in the field 
of Vision, which would have heen apparent if a 
part possessed of sensibility to light were to re- 
céive no impression of light whatever. 

The convergence of the optic axes to a point at 
the same distance as the object viewed, is neces- 
sary in order to give rise to a single perception 
of that object ; for it is only under these circum- 
stances that similar images will be made to fall 
upon parts of the retina of each eye, similarly 
situated with regard to their respective axes ; and 
in this case, the law of projection, explained in 
the preceding lecture, finds its application also to 
the phenomena of singleness of Vision when both 
eyes ate employed. ‘The movements required in 
the eye, in order to produce these adjustments of 
the optic axes, and the efforts of which we are 
. conscious while we make them, furnish means of 
Judging of the distances of the objects viewed. 
It is found, accordingly, that when one eye only 
is used, it is generally difficult to estimate dis- 
tances with precision, or to perform actions, such 
as snuffing a candle, or threading a needle, which 
require this accurate estimation of distances. 

The theory which has been laid down by seve- 
ral metaphysical writers, with regard to the sys- 
tem of corresponding points in the two retina, has 
received a very remarkable confirmation by the 
singular affection of Vision to which some persons 
are liable, namely, that of seeing only one half 
of every object to which they direct their eyes. 
Dr. Wollaston, who has investigated this subject 
ma paper which has been lately published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, was led by these 
facts to the knowledge of the probable distribu- 
tion of the fibres of the optic nerve, and of the 
Treason of their partial crossing, or semi-decussa- 
tion, as he terms it, after they issue from the brain, 
and before they enter into the orbits of the eye 
on each side. It thus appears that the sympathy 
which exists between the corresponding points of 
the two retina, is not merely the result of expe- 
nence or of habit, but has a foundation in the 
original structure of the organs themselves, by 
which the impressions are conveyed to the senso- 
num. Still, however, this sympathy does not 
extend farther than the occasion calls for, since 
it does not take place with regard to colours. 

Dr. Roget next proceeded to institute a com- 
parison between the Organ of Vision in man and in 
the inferior animals, Although many of the mam- 
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malia, he observed, possess parts which are not 
met with in the human eye, there igno part found 
in the latter which is altogether peculiar to man. 
The central foramen, and yellow transparent spot 
discovered in the human eye by Soemmerring, has 
been found to exist in many species of apes, both 
of the old and newcontinent, and also in some spe- 
cies of lizards. The inclination of the optic axes 
to the vertical plane ing through the middle of 
the head, was ety various tribes of quadru- 
peds, from the human conformation, in which they 
are nearly -parallel, to those animals in which they 
form a very obtuse angle, or almost coincide into 
a straight line, so that each eye has for its field 
of vision portions of separate hemispheres. This 
gradation, with regard to the lateral position of 
the eyes, was also traced in the class of birds and 
reptiles. The remarkable violation of the law of 
symmetry which takes place in the family of pleu- 
ronectas, or flat fish, as they are called, and in 
which both the eyes, as well as the mouth, are 
placed on one side of the body, was noticed, and 
its consequences traced, in the singular distortion 
observable in all the organs of the senses of these 
animals, The forms and situations of the orbits, 
and the course taken by the optic nerves, which 
sometimes decussate, and at other times cross one 
another without any decussation, were described. 
The relative magnitude of the eye, as compared 
with the size of the body, also afforded matter for 
maby interesting remarks, as illustrating the con- 
nexion of structure with the modes of life to 
which each respective species of animal is des- 
tined by Nature. ‘Thus, while she has, on the 
one hand, bestowed great acuteness of sight on 
predacious animals, which pursue their prey by 
the chace ; she has also, on the other hand, en- 
dowed those that are subject to be pursued, with 
corresponding powers of vision, that they might 
be enabled to discover their enemies from afar, 
and fly from the threatened danger. The pecu- 
liarities in the eyes of nocturnal animals, and in 
those which, like the mole, burrow under ground, 
were noticed ; as also the singular conformation of 
the mus typhlus, or blind rat, the zemni of Pallas, 
in which a minute black point, concealed under 
the skin, is the only vestige that can be traced of 
an Organ of Vision. The various forms of the pu- 
pil in different quadrupeds, its range of contrac- 
tion, and voluntary movements in the cat kind ; 
the fringed curtain belonging to the upper part of 
the iris in the horse ; the transverse lines exhibited 
in the retina of the hare and rabbit ; were ex- 
plained in detail, and exhibited in drawings and 
preparations. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the eyes of 
quadrupeds occurs in the part which has been 
termed the tapetum, where, from the absence of 
pigmentum nigrum, and the glistening polished 
surface of the tunica ruyschiana, the most brilliant 
colours are reflected. ‘The attempts which have 
been made to trace a connexion between these co- 
lours, and the particular habits of the animal with 
regard to the procuring of its food, were stated, 
and shown to be fallacious in numberless instances. 
The colour of the iris has a relation to the colour 
of the hair; so that even in spotted dogs and rab- 
bits the iris frequently exhibits a similar mixture 
of different colours. 

The different modes in which the cornea is 
joined to the sclerotic coat were next adverted to ; 
and the structure and uses of the suspensory or 
choanoid muscle, as it has been called, which is 
peculiar to quadrupeds, and exists neither in the 
human species nor in the monkey tribe, were 
pointed out. The mechanism of the nictitating 
membrane, or third eyelid, was described, and 
the purposes to which it is subservient in the 
lower animals, were explained. 





The remainder of the Lecture was employed 
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in giving an account of the principal circum- 
stances worthy of notice in the eyes of Birds. 
The chief peculiarities in their internal structure 
are manifestly intended to facilitate the vision of 
objects through a medium of great rarity, and to 
confer a very extensive power of accommodation 
to perfect Vision at various distances. The secu- 
rity afforded to the sclerotic coat by the provision 
of a circle of bony plates, which are slightly 
moveable upon one another, is thus rendered 
compatible with sufficient alteration of shape in 
the coats of the eye to admit of this wide range 
of adaptation. The curious plicated structure of 
the marsapium, which arises from the optic nerve 
and retina, and extends a considerable way into 
the vitrious humor, is provided for some purpose, 
which, notwithstanding the numerous conjectures 
that have been hazarded on the subject, is still 
involved in obscurity, and of which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile the operation with 
any of the known principles of optics. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR MAY. 

Tue Jong-continued drought of March and April 
had thoroughly dried the very wettest lands, and 
prepared them for the late abundant and genial 
rains. The effect of these rains on vegetation 
has been like enchantment; and if such weather, 
or even anything approaching to it, continue 
for two months, there will be such a harvest as 
is not often witnessed. All thin wheats, ryes, 
and winter tares, will be rendered as thick, and 
perhaps more vigorous, than those which a month 
ago were reckoned greatly superior to them. 
Spring corns will equal every expectation ; and 
no weather can be more favorable for sowing the 
turnip, and other surface roots. In a word, the 
prospects of rural abundance in every department 
never looked better ; and we trust the blessing 
will be universally diffused over every class of 
the community. 

The operations of this month on free soils are 
chiefly turnip sowing ; where beans and potatoes 
are drilled or rowed so wide as to admit of horse 
hoeing between—that operation also goes on. As 
to hand hoeing on stiff bean soils, it is of very lit- 
tle use ; but on free sails, and especially among 
potatoes, it is more effective. No description of 
weather can be better for stirring the soil than al- 
ternate showers and heat: dry weather is pre- 
ferable for the operation, as far as killing the 
weeds is an object ; but that, though an import- 
ant part of the uses of hoeing, is but a part ; and 
stirring, loosening, reversing, and pulverising the 
surface, is of immense benefit by admitting heat 
and moisture more readily. Chaptal, in his re- 
cent work ( Chemié appliqué a l’ Agriculture, &c.) 
says, even the exposition of a greater surface to 
the operation of dews is an important use of stir- 
ring. We may add, that the increase of the 
soil’s superfices and its porosity must greatly pro- 
mote the absorption of the sun’s rays, and also re- 
tard their escape, compared with the effect of a 
smooth, hard, or baked surface, (such as we often 
see after shallow hand hoeing) in these respects. 





THE CROCODILE. 
Ar the meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, of which the Paris letter in our last 
gave an account, M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire read 
a memoir on the subject of the genus Croco- 
dile. This celebrated naturalist principally di- 
rects his attention in this memoir to the different 
species of gaviala*, which have hitherto been 
classed as a mere subdivision of the genus Cro- 
codile, but which he thinks should be considered 
as forming a separate genus. Ancient naturalists 
did not confound the gaviala with the other spe- 
cies of crocodiles, but represent them as distin- 








~~ ¥ Ts this the same as the lacerta guana? 
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guished by their inoffensive character, and by the 
fotm of their snout, which renders them much 
less formidable. They describe them as never 
attacking man nor any terrestrial animal, but sub- 
sisting: only on fish and aquatic reptiles. This 
manner of living renders it nec for them to 
remain frequently for a considerable time under 
water, both in pursuing their prey, and in escaping 
from the constant danger to which they are them- 
selves exposed from the great size of their bodies, 
which marks them out at a great distance as 
objects of pursuit to their enemies, against whose 
attacks their organization scarcely affords them 
any means of defence. ‘These animals, however, 
being only endowed with the mode of respiration 
of land animals, it is natural to inquire how they 
can breath under the water in the same manner 
as aquatic reptiles. M. de SaintIlilaire gives the 
following solution of this interesting problem. 
According to him, they have the faculty of laying 
up a provision of air in their nasal cavities, which 
is there accumulated and compressed as in the 
inside of an air-gun. This air, which they have 
the power of introducing into their lungs as 
their necessities require, enables them to remain 
under water so long as twenty-four hours at a 
without being obliged to rise to the surface. 

é males having more occasion to remain under 
water in order to provide nourishment for their 
young, they also present this natural mechanism 
m a higher degree of perfection than the females. 
At the extremity of the snout is a swelling or 
pouch, which in the females is not very strongly 
marked, but in the males is distinctly visible. 
This pouch, the use of which has not hitherto 
been known, is formed of a reticular web, which 
permits the passage of the air into the cavities or 
opposes its entrance, probably by the effect of a 
voluntary action of the Crocodile. During all the 
time the animal remains under water, this pouch 
prevents the egress of the air contained in its 
lower nostrils: this air remains in communication 
with the lungs, and is capable of being intro- 
duced, by an alternate movement, into the thoracic 
cavity, or of being ejected from it. 

At former sittings, the same gentleman 
had read a long memoir on the Fossile Croco- 
dile of France; and concluded, from his re- 
searches, that notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion given by the most celebrated natu- 
ralists, it is very possible that the Crocodiles now 
eristing are directly descended from the Crocodiles 
that existed before the Flood. The author cites 
a fact of the highest interest in support of his 
opinion. He has succeeded in ascertaining that 
the Crocodiles which were embalmed upwards of 
three thousand years ago in Egypt, are not, as is 
generally supposed, exactly similar to those that 
exist in that country in the present day. This 
important fact he considers to be beyond all daubt. 





GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

Tue Bulletin des Sciences Geographiques, for 
January, 1825, published at Parts under the di- 
rection of Baron Ferussac, contains an interest- 
ing article on the subject of an Arab geographical 
work, intituled Kharidat al Adgiaib; or, the 
Pearl of Wonders, by Ibn al Vardi, which has 
been lately translated into Latin by Mr. Hylander, 
and published by him at Lund, in Schonen, in 
conjunction with his son, who has considerably 
enriched the edition by a copious appendix of 
veriantes, taken from three Arab Tipts in 
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Vardi of @ mountain in the interior of Asia, which 
is seen to vomit forth smoke during the day time, 
and flames by night. It is as follows: 3 

“ De Terra Soprana.—In ed flumen, quod 
nominatur Sogd atque exit € montibus Tim et 
supra jugum eorum extenditur. Ds Terra Tim.— 
A parte oceidentali regionis Fragane, eaque terra 
ampla in qua-montes excelsi, fodine auri et argenti, 
sal ummoniacum nativum et calcanthum. Montes 
hue excelsi et vie inaccesse. Ex his montibus lucet 
noctu ignis qui intervallo quingue milliariorum con- 
spicitir ; fumus interdia exit ab iisdem. Tn mon- 
tibus Tim munimentum quod nominatur Schemsec. 
Frequens hee terra bonis, et in ed conficiuntur in- 
strumenta ferri, chalybis,” &¢. 

The mountain mentioned in this passage must 
be at least 160 ordinary leagues to the east of 
Lake Aral, and 230 to the east of the Caspian 
Sea. If admitted to be a real volcano, it will 
serve as another example to be added to those 
already cited by Mr. Abel Remusat, from Chinese 
authors, of the existence of volcanic mountains 
in the interior of Asia at a considerable dis- 
tance from any sea. It should be observed 
that, according to Ibn al Vardi, the country, of 
Tim furnishes sal ammoniac, which quality is also 
mentioned by the Chinese authors as belonging 
to the two mountains which they have described 
as exhaling smoke during the day and flames 
during the night. This circumstance will be con- 
sidered by some mineralogists as an additional 
proof that the burning mountains of the interior 
of Asia are real volcanoes, while others will per- 
haps be of opinion that the igneous phenomena 
of the nature of those mentioned by Chinese au- 
thors, and by Ibn al Vardi, as having been ob- 
served at a great distance from the sea, are to he 
considered as arising from the accidental existence 
of large layers of pit coal which have taken fire 
and produced the smoke and flames visible in 
these mountains, As an additional argument in 
support of this opinion, they might allege the ex- 
istence of the alum, or the aluminous schist, in 
the same districts, as stated by the Arab author. 

Messrs. Hylander state, that Doctor Leyden 
was busily occupied at Calcutta in preparing an 
Edition of the original text of Ibn al Vardi, with 
an English translation, when his useful labours 
were suddenly cut short by his premature death. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. : 

Oxrorp, May 7.—On Thursday the following 
Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Aris.—Rev. J. H. Harrison, and Rev. J. 1. 
Monypenny, Wadham college; R. P. &. ‘Tiddeman, Mag- 
dalen hall; F. D. Perkins, Brasennose college; E. B. 
Pusey, Uriel college. 

Bachelors of Aris.—¥:. York, Christ church, grand 
compounder; T. L. Beddoes, Pembroke college, grand 
compounder: J. Bowen, and L. Fletcher, All Souls’ col- 
lege; T. A. Colling, Lincoln college; G. Baker, and C. 
Gregory, Wadham college; T. G. Griffith, and ¢. ea 
Magdalen hall; C. A. S. Morgan, Christ church; T. P. 
Meade, Brasennose college; J. L. Capper, and W. H. Cox, 
Pembroke college; S. A. Fyler, and E. E. Coleridge, 
Trinity coliege; S. 1. Fell, and W. H. Gomende, Queen’s 
collece; H. H. Dod, Worcester college: G. E. Eyre, 
Oriel college; G.F. Hav, Balliol college; J. Daubuz, and 
J. P. Benson, Exeter collese; H. K. Cornish, ©. ©. coll. 

Camanipcr, May 7.—At a congregation on 
Wednesday last the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Masters of Aris.—N. R. Calvert, St. John’s coilege; 
Rev. R. Wood, Corpus Christi college; R. Gorton, Jesus 
college (compounder.) 

Bachetor in Civil Law —H. C. Seymour, Trinity hall. 

Bachelorsof Arts.—S. T. Townsend, and V. F. Vyvyan, 
Trinity college; W. F. Rally, Downing college; W. Car- 
pendale, St. John’s college. 





the Royal Library of Copenhagen, together with 
a geographical index, which contains, in addition 
to the Arab names adopted hy Ibn al Vardi, those 
given by other Oriental or Latin authors to the 
different places mentioned in the work. One of 
the most remarkable passages in the translation 
of Mr. Hylander is, the mention made by Ibn al 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Tur following is the Letter of M. Angelo Mai, 
to which we alluded in our paper on the Royal 
Society of Literature last week, and which we 
have now great pleasure in inserting, as an ele- 
gant and well expressed example of Latinity : 


** Reverendo Richardo Catermolio Regie que Londini 
est Litterarum Societati a Secretis Angelus Maius Vati- 





cane Bibliothece Prefectus S. D.—tTi preter 

meam € munere adfectus, primo quod jn 

vestram doctissimam sodalitatem adlectus sum, deinde 
honorario numismate ornatus ; facere non pos 


quin et judicium de me vestrum tam benevolum tainque 


honorificum magnopere admirer et amem; et pro memo- 
= plurimas et ha- 
id 


ris animi officio gratias vobis agam 
beam. Profecto hee vestri Instituti laus ad potentissi- 
mum Regem precipne redundat, cujus id patrocinio ac 
liberalitate fundatum est : sed tamen ex missis unius anni 
ad me actis satis intelligo quot jam sapientissimi homines 
tum lucubrationibus suis tum aliis erga litteras meritis 
rem feliciter ceptam magnis auctibus auxerint. Equi- 
dem quod in me qual que est, quod hec Pontifi. 
cis Maximi Bibliotheca prestare proterit, id vestris cu 
eg Xm ét utilitati litterarum semper patebit. 
* Valete. 
“* Rome Kalendis Januorii, MDCCCXXV." 
LITERARY FUND. 

Tue Anniversary of this excellent Charity took 
place at the Freemason’s Hall, on Wednesday. 
It was well attended by distinguished and lite- 
rary persons, and a subscription of £440 was 
made at the table. Mr. Saville Onley, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, was in the chair, Sir James 
Macintosh being prevented, by indisposition, from 
fulfilling bis kind intentions towards the Institu- 
tion. + 

















FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 105. Christ crowned with Thorns.—W. Hil- 
ton, R. A.—It is rather singular that at a time 
when the downfal of historic art in England is 
prognosticated, from the neglect of the past, and 
the small encouragement held out to such of its 
votaries as continue its practice ; it is rather sin- 
gular, we say, that at such a time, and under cir; 
cumstances so unpropitious, the most abundant 
display, both in talent and variety of subjects in 
this department of painting, should mark the cha- 
racter of the present Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; butsoitis. Mr. Hilton’s Christ crowned is 
one of the most prominent examples in proof of our 
assertion ; for we do not recollect, since the esta- 
blishment of the Academy, any picture of superior 
merit, (with the exception of Sir Joshua’s Infavt 
Hercules, and perhaps of West's grand historical 
composition of the Law delivered from Mount Si- 
nai,) occupying the same. place on the walls of 

the exhibition-room. ; 
In treating his subject, the artist has tasked his 
talents to the utmost ; not only to stand a com- 
parison with the excellence of those numbers of 
similar character which have preceded him in 
every school of art, and by the ablest masters, 
but to sustain the daring attempt to delineate a 
scene so awful, and to impart the expression suit- 
able to such a theme. Mr. Hilton has accom- 
plished this great undertaking not merely with 
credit to himself, but with honour to the British 
School of Art, by taking a subject so high in the 
seat of intellect, so often attempted, and so sel- 
dom effected, as that of the Saviour suffering un- 
der the insults and taunts of his merciless and 
malignant prosecutors. In most of the instances 
which have come under our view (except in Guido 
and the school of the Caracci,) the deep humility 
and dignified resignation of Christ have been 
wanting: the features of common life, with the 
expression of common feelings, often bordering 
upon meanness, have been given ; adorned, it is 
true, with the splendour of colouring and the ma- 
gic of chiaro-scuro, but utterly destitute of the 
higher qualities of art. In the instance before 
us these various qualities of painting are so hap- 
pily combined, that but for the more exalted and 
touching interest of the group, the eye would rest 
with satisfaction on the arrangement of the com- 
sition, the carefulness of the execution, the 
heauty of the colouring, and the fine effect of the 
light and shade. Yet the triumph of the artist, 
after all, is, as we have hinted, to be found in 
that which we least like to contemplate—the deep 
pathos of the scene thus brought into view, With 
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all our admiration for the talents here displayed, 
however, there are inthe picture to which we 
object. The principal is that of the figure press- 
ing the crown of thorns, rather than placing it, on 
the head of the Saviour; it is an exaggerated 
action, and the strength of a giant put forth to 
crush a resistless victim ; and Mr. Hilton seems 
to have been seduced into it, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a powerful contrast of ou ous force 

to the meekest and most patient endur- 
ance. Thus it is that painters frequently bend 
the simplicity and truth of nathre to answer pic- 
torial effect. But we will not leave this grand 
work with the language of censure. We cannot, 
indeed, in the limited space of our paper, do justice 
to the many passages of extraordinary power 
which it displays. We may, however, congratu- 
Jate the artist on the sale of his work ; and that 
it will appear, from time to time, an example of 
British genius by the side of those purchased 
by the British Institution, as specimens of the 
highest rank in historic art. 

1. The Combat ; woman pleading for the van- 
quished, an ideal group—VW. Etty, A.* From 
the deep pathos of Hilton’s picture, we pass on 
to the bold energy of Etty’s pencil; and never 
was a group more calculated to display the action 
in which the power of conquest is so eminently 
and fearfully delineated ; so much so, that the 
pleading of Pity, in the form it should ever wear, 
impresses the spectator with an idea that it would 
be urged in vain, Such are the sentiments which 
the first sight of this noble composition inspires ; 
and our admiration is further increased by the 
splendour and force of colouring. We have little 
doubt but that the works of Titian were, on their 
first appearance, in these respects, what Mr. Et- 
ty's is now, But the qualities which distinguish 
this performance are not the result of imitation ; 
they are rather the union of all that attracts 
admiration in the several modes of treatment 
adopted by the first masters. Yet pictures, 
like men, have their defects ; and our artist ap- 
pears to have fallen into error where we should 
have expected it least; as, for example, in the 
leg of the conqueror. ‘The markirigs of the mus- 
cles are too strong.; while, in the forward thigh 
of the vanquished they do not appear at all, 
which makes the limb look like a heavy mass of 
fiesh. These, (and they are but trifling in com- 
parison with the weight of merit which loads the 
ficture,) are the only drawbacks upon one of the 
finest and most masterly works that ever graced 
the walls of the Royal p er worl After noticing 
these two pictures, can we be without the hope 

the persevering industry which has kept the 
flame (first kindled hy the genius and talents of 
West) from utter extinction, will find, in the 
attention of the Government, some more effective 
and certain means of reward and employment 
than what arises from casual sale. 


4 * We regret, more for the sake of the Arts than of the 
ig? that we were misinformed respecting the sale of 
waetty’s picture, as stated in our last Gazette. That 
be ry unquestionably painted in an admirable manner 
— the greatest style of art, so as to form one of the 
by striking features in an Exhibition which displays 

My ay ‘euvres of British genius during the latest 
i + Nas not yet found a purchaser. That it may not 
Possible to say so for many days longer, is our sincere 
ps for we should consider the fact of such a picture 
pre with its anthor,to bea reproach not only toevery 
dae individual who claims the character of a Patron 
efforts Ii : encouraging 
Native ne this, the stimulus would be truly given to our 
by ane chool of Painting; which is not e ciently done 
a ode aaa =, hundreds of pounds annually, 

rior ly its of lands y vin 

admiration in their gan’ scape—however deserving of 


Arts, but to the nation at large. 7 





BRITISH GALLERY. 

ANorHeR new and extremely interesting exhi- 
bition has just been opened at the British Gallery, 
m & collection of the works of living British Art- 
ists. They are—of Lawrence, Stothard, Wilkie, 
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Howard, Hilton, “Westall, “Northcote; Callcott, 
Phillips, Shee, Bone, Beechey, Jackson, Ward, 
Jones, W. Daniell, Pickersgill, Collins, Etty, 
Cooper, Arnold, Chalon, Fradelle, Stephanoff, 
Reinagle, Starke, Linnell, Hayter, Leahy, Gra- 
ham, ond, J. Wilson, ewton, 
Alston, the late W. Owen, Linton, Sharp, Less- 
lie, Briggs, Good, Witherington, Hofland, Gar- 
rard, Constable, Martin, Danby, Landseer, Far- 
rier, Cossé, Haydon, Mrs. Carpenter, Bigg, Bar- 
ker, Heaphy, Eastlake, Singleton ; and, amateurs, 
Lady Long, Sir A. Hume, and Messrs. Fitzhugh 
and Bowles. Many of the finest productions of 
these artists are to be found here. 

Those who contemplate the formation of a Na- 
tional Gallery, composed of the works of the British 
School, may form some idea of such a desideratum 
by visiting the present Gallery of the British In- 
stitution. In this atrangement to exhibit the ta- 
lents of living artists, there is given to the public 
an opportunity of seeing the best of the best, and 
judging of their several claims. In one feature 
an exhibition like that now offered for inspection 
differs from all others. Noworks of inferiority, 
introduced by fayour,—no first attempts at likeness 
of nature, whether in portrait, landscape, or com- 
position, offend the sight; but only the results of 
long study, practice, and experience, are offered 
to contemplation. 

With most of the peistings in the present Exhi- 
bition (141 in number) we are well acquainted, 
and many of them have come under our remarks ; 
we do not, therefore, deem it necessary to distin- 
guish any by detail or comment. 





WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

No. 22. Scene in Shoreham Harbour, Sussex. 
Copley Fielding.—In all the diversified character 
of this class of scenery, Mr. Fielding’s talents are 
most happily displayed. To the natural appear- 
ances of the various localities are added effects 
of light and colour, (whether from storm, sun- 
shine, or other cause,) which mark the pecu- 
liarity of such prospects, as well as display the 
powers of the artist’s style and execution. The 
view before us, and that (No. 32) of ** Dundarra 
Castle—effects of rain clearing off”’—are very 
striking examples of these combined qualities ; 
while No. 53, ‘ Inverary, Argyleshire—Morn- 
ing,” witnesses to the versatility of Mr. Fielding’s 
pencil. 

33. Evening. G. Barret.—Of the melting 
and harmoniously mellow hue—of the character 
of that twilight effect so happily expressed in the 
quotation from the Poet of the Seasons, which is 
given in the catalogue—Mr. Barret is delight- 
fully profuse, and, in colour,equally realizes the fine 
idea of the same Poet, when he speaks of tints of 

“« The purple streaming amethyst.” 

This tone, though often repeated, yields so grate- 
ful, so soothing a pleasure to the sight, that, con- 
nected with the varied and beautiful forms under 
which it is exhibited by the artist, it never palls 
upon the sense. His Rookery, No. 62, is abun- 
dantly imbued with a similar effect ; but in point 
of execution, warmth, and transparency, his Sun- 
set and Morning, Nos. 174 and 198, claim a 
preference in our eyes. 

40. Ponte di Rialto, Venice. S. Prout.—Of 
this oft repeated view, it was for the pencil of 
Mr. Prout to edntinue, if not to augment, the in- 
terest. Distinguished by its picturesque appear- 


fance, and associated with so many poetical and 


historical recollections, the Rialto has acquired 
new charms under the hand of our gifted painter. 
The rest of this artist’s works also preserve the 
same bold, free, and vivid style, which has been 
so eminently conspicuous throughout the course 
of his practice, 

146. The Bear destroying the Children who 





mocked Elisha. J. Varley.—We are better 





pleased with the composition than with the sub. 


ject chosen by the artist. To prevent misappre- 


hension, it is always best to quote the passage 
referred to as the subject of a picture: ““ And 
there came forth two She Bears out of the wood, 
and tare forty-two children of them.” The Bear, 
however, of Mr. Varley, has nothing to do with 
the performance éxcept that of hurting the com- 
position, where, at first sight, it looks like a 
hole in the ground, with a body lying near it. 
Mr. Varley surely need not be told, that objects 
brought forward in the foreground should at a4 
be made out with sqme care, that they may not 
be mistaken. From the science and skill dis- 
played in other parts of this work, and from the 
feeling of the sublime which it evinces, we are 
sorry that any remarks should be called for, other 
than of that high commendation which the per- 
formance (apart from partial blemishes) so well 
deserves. 

107. Carthage—A®neas and Achates. D. Cor. 
—In this beautiful and classic composition there 
is a vigorous tone of colouring, (more indeed of 
gaiety than of grandeur) quite suitable to the 
high state of civilization to which the quotation 
points, and well calculated to call forth emotions. 
of admiration and pleasure. With equal skill in 
the less elevated subjects of art, has Mr. Cox ex- 
hibited his powers, by the union of the picturesque 
with truth of delineation. 

128. Llangollen, North Wales. H. Gastineau. 
—As far as our recollection serves, this artist 
has made a considerable advance ; but, be this as 
it may, the present performance, as well as the 
rest of his works in this Exhibition, places him 
in the first ranks of Water Colour Painting. 

229. Alderney Cattle, the property of S. All- 
nutt, Esq. R. Hilts-—The fidelity of Mr. Hills’ 
pencil, and the character of his grouping, are so 
well known, that, but for the variation of form 
and effect, his pictures might, perhaps, be more 
readily anticipated than those of any other artist; — 
still, in sce’ and in sentiment, they are de- 
lightful. His animals are all nature, and by con- 
genial nature does he surround them. In some, 
we have the fitting characters of wildness and 
desolation—(as may be seen in the little draw- 
ing, No. 162, a Roe Buck, the back-ground of 
which is truly poetical,)—and in others, the 
equally consonant features of sweetness and 
repose, 

The Battle of Waterloo. Painted by J. W. Piene- 
man, First Director of the Royal Academy at 
Amsterdam, &c. ‘ 

We trust we are neither unjust towards foreign 
merit, nor invidious in aught that regards either 
literature or the arts; but we must confess that 
we have misgivings on the subject of this picture. 
To supply a place for its exbibition, our fine park 
(Hyde Park) has been twice invaded by the ug- 
liest shapes of building: the encroachment near 
the Picadilly corner was not consummated, but 
we have its successor now, near the Grosvenor 
Gate, in all the bulk and offensiveness of the dis- 
agreeable and paltry. Of such an erection, in 
such a place, we would complain upon any occa- 
sion ; but we complain still more, that the nui- 
sance has been committed on behalf of a foreign 
artist, for which all the native genius of Britam 
might have prayed in vain. This is not right 
unless we are to have booths spread from the Ride 
to the Serpentine, and from the Barracks to Ox- 
ford Street, to receive and exhibit pictures of a si- 
milar kind, produced at home, 

With regard to Mr. Pieneman’s Battle, it is a 
great work ; and has, with some glaring defects, 
very considerable talent. It is 27 feet by 18, 
and appears to the eye to be still larger. The 
centre is well managed, and several of the groups 
possess much interest. The portraits of the prin- 
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‘cipal characters are tolerably striking, and the 
Viorses are full of spirit. By a patriotic anachron- 
ism, theDutch painter has introduced,‘ promi- 
nently, the Prince of Orange, carried wounded 
off the field, and smiling (lac-a-daisacally enough ) 
‘at the news of the Prussian corps’ arriving ; though 
the moment of the action is that in which the Duke 
of Wellington ordered the general charge, at the 
lose of evening, ‘and His Royal Highness was 
dart and borne away early in the day. On the 
One side, in the foreground, the mortal wound of 
the brave Delancy is represented ; and to balance 
this, on the other side, is the French general, 
Canibronne, looking villainously,* and other pri- 
‘soners, marched under guard for Brussels. 

Upon the whole, this is a very unequal perform-| 
ance. The conception, effect, and much of the 
execution, are good : there are, however, very tri- 
vial incidents, and an occasional daubing fit only 
for theatrical scenery. The topography and mili- 
tary details are, we presume, from the marked 
favour shown the painter, tolerably correct : they 
¢annot be more sotlian Mr. Jones’s admirable view. 

‘The picture was done for the King of the Ne- 
theriands, who has presented it to his son, as a 
memorable ornament for his new palace. Long 
may it remain there, to remind Holland how much 
she owes to British friendship and valour ! 


* ‘This was the hero who expressed the glorious senti- 
ment—'‘The guard dies, but never surrenders :” un- 


Joskity for the general effect, he, the commander thereof, 
not die 
wards, a 


3 but was walked off, about ten minutes after- 
risoner of war! It is distressing to live too 
near the time of great sayings ! 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Tue annjversary of this excellent Institution, on 
Saturday last, though clouded by the absence of 
its President, Sir John Swinburne, and of the 
President of the Royal Academy, SirT. Law- 
rence, in consequence of indisposition ; was other- 
wise one of memorable importance to it, and of 
great promise to the Arts. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Chair, announced that His 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to’ become 
the Patron of the Benevolent Fund (accompanied 
by the donation of a hundred guineas ;) and in 
ing the toast of the Royal Academy, the 
ight Honourable Gentleman expressed his belief, 
that ere long, a more suitable place for the Exhi- 
bition of the productions of British genius would be 
provided. It is presumed that he alluded to a plan 
for erecting a building, on the model of the Par- 
thinon, on the site of the Mews at Charing Cross. 





Costume of Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet, &c. 
By J. R. Planché, Published by Miller. 
WE are glad to observe that these little volumes, 
so well calculated to spread a correct taste in dra- 
matic matters over the country, are becoming 
more popular as their publication proceeds. The 
Hamlet has not been acted, dressed as here deli- 
neated, in consequence, we suppose, of the thea- 
tre’s enjoying sufficient prosperity without needing 
to have recourse tonew attractions.* Mr. Planché 
has given fair reasons for adopting the costume of 
the Anglo-Saxons of the 10th and 11th centuries 
in this play, and it seems to be well devised for 
dramatic effect. The authorities cited in support 
of the various garbs, ornaments, &c. render the 

rusal of the book very amusing, in a: literary 
a oiat of view ; and the ‘sdeanie alan credit to 
the industry of the author, Among other things, 
he insists very strongly on the propriety of divest- 
ing the grave-digger of his half-score of waist- 
coats ; such habits being unknown to persons of 
that most ancient trade. But what would the 

lieries and Mrs. Grundy say? The figures of 
Bamlet and Ophelia are worse than lay-figures : 


* Lt isa singular fact that this has been one of the most 
productive seasons which Covent Gardon ever rea 
though — new piece brought out has been hissed from 
the stage. [t has on this account been wittily called, ‘a 





the artist ought to have made the Prince look more 
like “‘ the glass of fashion and the mold of form ;” 
and the Fair more beautiful. All the rest are as 
well done as could be expected at the small expense 
of the work ; but we are of opinion that it would 
bear to be ‘got up in a superior style, without the 
public grudging the additional cost. We wish, 
also, that Mr. Planché would increase our obliga- 
tion to him for his reform of the stage, by turning 
his attention a little towards the scenery. 





‘ MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS. 

From Hilton’s Entry of the Duke of Wellington 
into Madrid, and Stephanoff’s Poor Relations. 
We feel a pleasure in calling the attention of our 

aders to these Engravings, which are announced 
for publication,* and with the specimens of which 
we have been much gratified. 

Our readers will no doubt recollect the latter 
picture, which excited a great deal of attention 
in the Exhibition at Somerset House about two 
years since ; it was purchased by, and is now in 
the possession of, Lord Bexley. In this work, 
Mr. Stephanoff appeared to have opened a new 
page in the book of human nature ; that is to 
say, new in pictorial display, for in nature 
itself it is common enough. Such a visit 
is a subject that might well fall into the class 
which has been adorned by Hogarth ; but itis 
here treated more asa touching than as aludicrous 
event. To show how apprehensive Luxury is of 
the invasions of Poverty, is more true than agre- 
able ; yet it is truth that ought to be told, and is 
here told very ably. The heads are full of cha- 
racter, appropriate to the occasion ; and their ef- 
fect is much heightened by various amusing 
inuendoes, both in the back ground and on the 
fore ground. 

Of the Print in Mezzotinto, which hasbeen en- 
graved from it by Mr. S. W. Reynolds, we can- 
not speak too highly: it is one of the best pro- 
ductions we have seen in that style. 

The other example of this’ species of art (but 
so mixed with etching as indeed rather to entitle 
it to the designation of the new manner of 
engraving) is by Mr. John Bromley, and is 
from that beautiful design of Mr. Hilton of the 
Triumphal Entry of the Duke of Wellington into 
Madrid. It is executed, we understand, in an 
improved mode of engraving upon a composition 
metal, held to be superior to copper. We need 
not say much of the original design ; of which, 
when exhibited at the British Gallery, we ex- 
pressed our highest admiration. The splendour 
of Rubens pervades the whole of the perform- 
ance, but blended with more of female beauty than 
distinguishes the works of that justly celebrated 
master This picture is we believe the propert 
of His Majesty, and we are happy to see that it 
has been so beautifully copied by the engraver. 

* By Mr. Bowyer of Pall Mall. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
I have a summer gift, 
A sunny gift for thee : 
See this white vase, where blooms 
A beautiful rose tree. 
And on its crimson leaves 
Your heart must moralize, 
For love a lesson takes 
Of every leaf that dies. 
First you will prize the gift 
In all its scented pride ; 
Its newness then will pass, 
And ’twill be flung aside. 
Then autumn rains will stain 
Its bloom with a dark token; 


The plat will perish then, 





@—d good season.” ; 


And the white vase. be broken. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Will not Love’s tale be told 
In the fate of the rose tree? 

“Such was at first your love, 
Then your neglect of me. 


THE CONTRAST. 3 

He dies !—but he dies in the midst of renown, 

Tn the first dawn of life, and of glory, cut down - 

His name shall for ever be heard in the song, 1 

And bards yet to come shall his praises prolong, 

Like a young tree he falls, with its beauty around, 

While its leaves are yet fresh, and its branches 
are sound ; 

That has never been nipp’d by the 
blast, 

But whose verdure and fragance remain to the 
last. 

But I, an old oak of the forest, must stay, 

Till my branches and leaves are all -faded away ; 

And when on the earth I lie mouldering and dead, 

Not a sigh shall be heard—nota tear shall be shed, 

Oh! unlovely and dark is the season of age, 

When the spring time is past, and the winter 
winds rage ; 

When we see our friends wither, and die on the 


L.E.L, 





cold winter 


stem, 
And wish, but wish vainly, to perish with them. EF, 





MUSIC. 
Singular Hoax respecting the Discovery of an 
Ancient Greek Manuscript. 

To the ever-active zeal of a veteran and emifent 
musician, G. Weber, of Darmstadt,* the musical 
world is indebted for the detection of one of the 
grossest impositions, which, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of the invention, perhaps ever disgraced 
the pages of literature. 

A few months ago appeared in ‘‘ The Berlin 
Musikalische Zeitung,” Nos. 43 and 44, an ar- 
ticle, which, by its exceeding interest, was well 
calculated to serve the purpose for which it was 
invented—that of bringing a young work, bya 
sort of coup de force, speedily into profitable cit- 
culation. The article in question triamphantly 
proclaimed to the literati of the civilized portion 
of the globe, the discovery of a most important 
historical document—a manuscript of Lasus, of 
Hermione, the son of Eupolis, who, as was stated, 
lived about 700 years before the Christian era. 
This document consists of two small plates of an 
unknown metal, supposed to be that which was 
called Corinthian ; and the contents are—a de- 
scription, in ancient Greek, of a grand musical 
festival held at Ephyra (the ancient name of Co- 
rinth) in the sixteenth Olympiad. ‘This extraor- 
dinary discovery was made by no less a personage 
than a Heidelberg Bursche + of the name of 
Krantmann, who, on the breaking out of the 
Turco-Grecian war, repaired with other adven- 
turers to the classic land. In one of his peram- 
bulations round. Corinth, in company with his 
Greek servant, he desired the latter to get 
young olive tree for a weapon of defence in case 
of need ; and in tearing up the tree by the root, 
they discovered. in the ground a sealed-up iron 
amphora, in which were contained the aforesaid 
two tablets. Krantmann, enraptured with the 
finding of a supposed treasure of great value, 
took the greatest care of it, and, upon his retum 
to Germany, presented it to his uncle; Professor 
J. G. Murhard. . The Professor, after due exami- 
mation, gave, in “‘ The Musikalische Zeitung” of 
Berlin, a very minute description of the external 
appearance, size, and weight, both of the amphora 
and the tablets, with an accurate translation of 

* His last and chief work, ‘* Theorie der Tonsetz- 
kunst,” (Music) 4 vols. 8vo., is adopted throughout Ger- 
many as the best system of Thorough Bass and Com- 
poe tne English reader has lately become acquainted, 
through Mr. Russell’s ‘* Tour in Germany,” with this 
middle class of beings, between the brute and mas. 
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the Greek words. An article of this kind could 
not fail to excite the liveliest sensation, and the 
discovery was proclaimed by the credulous Ger- 
man journals as one of the most important ever 
made, ‘The-more discerning scholars of Ger- 
many, who could not help being very anxious to 
investigate so important a subject more closely, 
to inquire for Professor Murhard, and to 
press hard upon Marx, the editor of the Gazette, 
for further explanations, till at length they elicited 
the following confession : 
“ Berlin, Jan. 20, 1825. 
“The story with (Professor) Murhard is a —— joke. 
The idea originated with me, but it was carried too far; 


and it arrived at that stage where it ceased to be a joke. 
“Tam, &c. “ A. B. Marx.” 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
Tur Abbé Phélipeaux, judge of the bishop’s court 
of Meaux, and the sole grand-vicar of Bossuet, 
was at Rome with Bossuet’s nephew at the com- 
mencement of the affair of quietism. The illus- 
trious Bishop of Meaux desired them to remain 
there in order to pursue the details of that matter, 
Phélipeaux wrote an account of it, the manusc ript 
of which was communicated to Bossuet, who ap- 
proved of it, with the exception of a few altera- 
tions which he took the trouble of pointing out. 
‘The particulars of this account were unfavourable 
toFenelon, and calculated to displease his friends, 
especially his family. The Abbé Phélipeaux did 
not carry his relation further than the year 1700. 
In 1708 he died, having charged his heirs not to 
print his work for twenty years. In fact this 
account was not published until 1732 or 1733, 
an epoch:at which the public mind was still much 
agitated with respect to the bull Unigenitus, pub- 
lished in 1713. Phélipeaux’s work had no re- 
ference to that bull, but the government, which 
had required from the Marquis of Fénélon the 
suppression of “‘ The Examination of the Con- 
science “of a King,” was desitous to afford him 
some consolation, by revenging the memory of 
the Archbishop of Cambray, outraged by the 
Abbé Phélipeaux. The “ Account,” therefore, 
which was printed at Sainte-Menehould, became, 
together with the ‘‘ Provincial Letters’’ and the 
first volume of “* Anecdotes of the state of Reli- 
gion in China,” also printed at Sainte-Menehould, 
the object of the most ‘singular condemnation of 
which the history of prohibited books makes 
mention. 

A simple lettre de cachet authorized the Lieu- 
tenant of Police, Hérault, to prosecute these three 
works, ‘This magistrate caused the arrest, at five 
o'clock in the morning of the 24th ef April, 1733, 
in the town of Sainte-Menehould, of Gabriel 
Deliége, bookseller, with his son and three of his 
workmen. Copies of the three works were seized 
at the same time. Deliége, his son, and their 
three companions were chained, carried to Paris, 

thrown into the Bastile. Seven months 
afterwards a commission was appointed to sit in 
that frightful prison for the trial of these unfor- 
tunate persons, By the sentence of that com- 
mission (which was kept from the knowledge of 
the accused), Deliége’s wife, who had been im- 
plicated by the Lieutenant of Police, was dis- 
¢ » the son and one of the workmen were 


re-committed for three months, and Deliége and 
the two others were condemned to be put in the 
pillory in the public square of Sainte-Menehould, 
as also to pay a fine and be banished for three 
years, The ‘* Provincial Letters,” and the other 
books which were seized, were ordered to be burnt, 


and Deliége’s types to be confiscated and brought 

to Paris and sold. The three condemned indi- 

— left Paris on the 11th of December, not 
avig had their sentence intimated to them, and 

being far from suspecting 

that the only object of their journey was for the 


it, as they were tdld| glimpses 





purpose of instituting further inquiries at Sainte- 
Menehould. 

Deliége’s wife, who was aware of the sentence, 
was in waiting at La Villette, near Paris, to in- 
form her husband of the punishment to which he 
was about to be subjected. She recommended 
him to place all his confidence in God, who would 
give him courage to support the ignominy which 
he was destined to undergo. As the three con- 
demned persons were passing through Chalons, 
one of them, called Claude: Larcher, escaped. 
The two others, arriving at Sainte-Menehould on 
the 16th, found the pillories erected in the square. 
All the inhabitants of the place were in con- 
sternation. Every one shut himself up in his 
own house, and the only witnesses of the sentence 
were the Commissary Hérault, his officers, and 
the hangman. Some good people had the affect- 
ing hardihood to go and put the clock of the town 
forward, in order to abridge the punishment of 
their fellow-citizen ; but they were disappointed ; 
the executors of the sentence, ascertaining by 
their watches the time of its duration, rendered 
this pious stratagem unavailing. The sentence 
was posted up in the usual places; but Hérault 
forbade the police printer at Paris to give a copy 
of it, so that not one is now to be found.—Ex- 
tract from the General History of the Church 
during the 18th Century, by M. L’ Abbé Aimé 
Guillon, 1823. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Tuesday Madame Pasta, who, it is reported, 
has had some difficulty in detaching herself from 
the Parisian 4 rs made her first appearance 
this season as Desd. » in Rossini’s opera of 
Otello. To an Englishman, and more particularly 
toa reader of Shaks », there appears some- 
thing not only exceedingly ridiculous, but almost 
amounting to profanation, in these parodies, (for 
we can give them no. better name,) of. some of 
the finest productions of our immortal country- 
man ; and more than an ordinary degree of talent 
in the poet, the composer, and the actor, is re- 
quired to bespeak his favour, and reconcile him, 
even in a remote degree, to the unnatural and un- 
called for change. In the piece before us, the 
translator, or adapter, or parodist, or whatever 
title he may be called by, has taken infinite 
pains to destroy every particle of interest of 
which the story is capable ; and had the .actors 
treated his production as he has his great origi- 
nal, the effect must have answered his most san- 
guine expectations.. As it is, however, the im- 
passioned energy of Garcia and Madame Pasta, 
who are really very able representatives of the 
Moor and Desdemona, threw ey age some 





spirit into the scenes, and assisted in relievi 

as far as their exertions would admit, its len 

and insipidity, The former was honoured with 
loud and frequent notice, both for his acting aud 
his singing ; and the latter was not only greeted 
at first most kindly and most cordially, but re- 
ceived, throughout the evening, the most enthu- 
siastic marks of favour’ and applause—a tribute 
which, for her talents, natural and acquired, the 
most envious must allow she was fully entitled to 
receive. Caradori was the Emilia, and, as usual, 
was unobtrusive and charming. Of Curioni’s Jago 
little need be said—the part itself is quite insig- 
nificant. At the fall of the curtain some empty- 
headed persons insisted upor seeing their favou- 
rite once more ; and Desdemona, with her hair 
dishevelled—a strip of scarlet riband to represent 
the life-blood.issuing from her wound—and arm- 
in-arm with her sable murderer, revisited the 
i of the lamps, When will our young 
men, who travel to see foreign countries, learn to 
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bring home with them .something more valuable 
than the faults, the follies, and the absurdities of 
their inhabitants 1—Le Page Inconstant followed, 
but it was by no means so well acted as last sea- 
son. The Ballet department wants the addition: 
ofa male dancer most lamentably. The house 
was crowded in every part. t 
On.Thursday, Madame Caradori took her be- 
nefit with Mozart’s delightful Cosi fan Tutti. 
The theatre was well attended ; and this deser- 
vedly popular public favourite réceived those tes- 
imonies of appl so justly due to her talents, 








DRURY-LANE. 

A new play, written by Mr. Knowles, the author 
of Virginius, was produced at this house on Wed- 
nesday, under the name of William Tell. . The 
story being generally known, and our labours for 
the week too far advanced for detail, we shall at 
once proceed to the actors and acting. Macready 
was the hero, and most ably did he fulfil his aa- 
duous task. The scene in which he sees the 
blinded old man, is extremely fine ; but imcom- 
parably his best is thatin which he is condemned 
to shoot the apple from off the head of his son = 
the pathos and feeling which he here displayed 
drew more tears from the audience than we haxe 
often seen extorted by the powers of tragic art, He 
was, upon the whole, very well supported’ by 
Miss Clara Fisher, as Albert, his son, though she 
appeared sometimes to forget that her cue was 
not the comique. Mrs. Bunn, as Emma, the wife 
of Tell, had not much to do; but she made the 
most of a very slight part. “Waillack and Knight 
exerted themselves to sustain the humours of the 
under-plot ; but, after all, it was the genius of 
Macready alone which carried the play through 
in triumph. 





VARIBTIES. 
A work of Count Orloff’s is spoken. ofat Paris, 
as possessing much novelty and interest. Wa 
rejoice to see Russian talent and Russian sub- 


jects so much brought forward. Our remarks 


on Mr. Holman’s book have, we find, produced @ 
great effect, in a very high quarter. 

The Royal Institution, we regret to heay, ds en 
the eve of being broken up. Report says that 
great differences exist among the leading persons 
who have taken a concern in its management,, 
and that the result is likely to be what we have. 
mentioned. 

Northern Slang.—A little dicti , by ML 
Dorph, called ‘* Rotvelsk Losican,” bas acca 
published at Viborg,in Jutland. Rotveiskis the 
name of the language employed by the thieves 

theur 


dictionary will be very useful, not only to.gaolers,., 
and all who have any thing to do wath the per-. 
sons by whom Rotvelsk is spoken, but.to philo- 
logists ; because this language, which derives its 
origin from that of the gypsies, offers many in- 
teresting considerations to the lover of compara- 
tive grammar and etymology. 

The lady of Marshal de Mirepoix, who died at: 
Brussels in 1791, at a very advanced age, re-- 
tained to her last moments all her wit and gaiety 
of disposition. On the day of her death, after 
receiving the last sacraments, her physician hav- 
ing observed to her that he found her considera- 
bly changed for the better, she replied: “ This 
is bad news you announce to me, now that eve’ 
thing is prepared for the journey, I woukk 





rather set out,” 





THE -LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


pap ep gt or ety rng Mok 
[How page of hael Kel 
fell in’ ine ey senk os need not ye fore: would per 
bably arprve bth ‘author and Dublis er; but ¥ we Co! 
sider it to be fair prize, and as such communicate ith 
ly to our —Ed.} 

“I remember one day, shortly after my first 
appearance, dining with my friend Jack John- 


stone, in Great Russell-street, and met there an] de 
eccentric Irishman, well known in Dublin by the} x Sh 
name of Waggish Jack Long, who was by turns|® Charact 


an auctioneer and dramatist; he wrote a play 


called “The Laplanders,” which was most coelly W 
received by the audience at first, and afterwards| 5, 


very warmly condemned, He came to England 
ta propose to Government a scheme to pay off the 
national debt. He was, however, full of anec- 
dote, and had a happy. knack of telling stories 
against himself ; one 1 recollect was, that, in his 
auctioneering capacity, amongst other schemes, 
he offered for sale woollen cloths at a farthing a 
yard ; yet so completely was his character known, 
and so well appreciated, that he could not ad- 
vance a bidding even upon that price. \ At one 
time he told us his patience was actually worn 
out, and in anger towards his auditory said, he 
thought they would treat him with the same in- 
attention if he were to offer a guinea for sale. 
He then literally took a guinea out of his pocket, | % 
and actually put it up; there were certainly ad- 
vances, shilling by shilling, until it reached seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence, at which price he 
knocked it down, and handing it to the buyer, 
wished him luck of the bargain ; the purchaser 
went immediately to try the value of his lot, when 
it appeared, being weighed, to be of eighteen- 
pence less value than the purchaser paid for it. 
‘* He mentioned another anecdote of a Mr. 
Lennan, a saddler in Dublin, who was most se- 
riously stage-struck, and volunteered to act Ma- 
jor O'Flaherty, in which he was execrable ; after 
this was over, however, he exhibited himself at 
the Cockle Club, where the facetious Isaac 
sens resided, and Jack Long was vice-presi- 
5 they made him extremely tipsy, and then 
ee e him A charge to the watch for having mur- 


Major O’Fiaherty, and left the poor saddler |S 
all night in durance vile, who afterwards stuck |* 
to making saddles, and never more was found | Tuesda' 


ilty of murdering majors, even on the 
Peet T had 7 plea ln to be intréduced to 
- worth tryman, the Reverend Father 

Leaty, the yell daoir Roman Catholic Priest ; 
he was a man of infinite wit, of instructive and 
amusing conversation. 1 felt ‘hight honoured by 
the notice of the pious pillar o} of th the Roman 
Church ; our tastes were congenial, for his reve- 
rence was mighty fond of whiskey-punch, arid so 
was I; and many a jug of St. Patrick’s eye- 
water, ‘night after night, did his reverente and | de 
myself enjoy, chattiny over that national beverage. 
He sometimes favoured me with his com to 
dinger; when he did, I always had a corned 
shoulder of Ynutton for him, for he, like some 
vas wheahety his , who shall be nameless, 

of that disli. 

* bart ery the facetious John Philpot Curran, 

who was very partial to the said corned 


did me the honour to meet him at dinner.| 


‘To the of such men was an intel- 
treat. ‘were friends, and 
seemed to have a mutual. for each other’s 
talents, as it may easily imagined ; and 
O’ Leary versus Curran, was no ) bad match. One 
day after dinner, Curran said to him, ‘ Reverend |B 
Father, | wish that you were Saint Peter.’— 

«And why, Counsellar, would you wish: that 1] Hey 
was Saint Peter !’—asked O’Leary.—‘ Because, 
Reverend Father, in that. case you would have 
the keys of Heaven, and yon could let me in.’— 

+ By my honour and conscience, y Te 


plied the ‘ it would be better for you mals 
I had the keys of the other place, for then I could| § 
let you out.’—Curran enjoyed the joke, which he 
|admitted had a good myn } of reason in it.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TRE number of new publications in almost every 
ef letters, and in illustrations of Art, which have 
oun us within the week, shall all be brought under 
jotice with our best diligence and dispatch. Though 
somewhat appalled by their multitude and variety, we 
are not. displeased to see so abundant a field before us to 
glean for the entertainment of our readers. 

Next week we ~—_ commencing ** The Parrot,” 
in a series of pape papers. after the fashion of our Hermit in 
London, Wine and Walnuts, Old Sailor, &c., and we trust 
= +h - ual claims to 

eaman Poet’s ooo between perils at sea 
B. rho on shore, we can only find a place tor the last 
verse relating to ome of why latter—a jilt of a mistress— 
« But when shie false, and so gives us the slip, 
We must feel t fat her eonduet’s uncivil : 
But d—n it, ne’er mind, let us try a new ship; 
She is gone—let her go to the Deyil.” 

We cannot insert the anonymous Casine of Mr. Smir- 
nove’s election to be a member of the Royal Society. All | —— 
communications ought to be authenticated; and Editors 
not called upon to state matters of which th ae no 
knowledge, and for which they have no authority 
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— 64 | 20-94 
Wi variable; gevenily A rain at times. Rain 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with one and the Arts. 
E EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
OLORS is NOW En, at the 


e Gs, 
* Also. the Si gy Faiti No. 
Printed for ¢. “and J. Rivin “ » St. Paul's Cherch- Vand; and 
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ne. 39, n Paterson _ Pin 
n 8vo. price 14s. bo 

Peed SCENERY, or the Derbyshire Tourist. 
Second Edition, containing a revision of the 4to. Edition ; 

Pay preliminary ry chapter; a Series of Road Sketches, for the 

use vg vellers ; and a Map c of the County, with the routes of 

the different excursions. By E. Ri ES, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Ree: s, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
London; and the Avthor, 8 Sheffield. 


Of w 
A few Copies of thi his Work in in 4to. with] En- 
avig by W. B. & G. Cooke, from Drawings by F. Chantry, 


~ hee of the Plates may be had separately. Price al. 12s. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, 52, Rathbone 
Place.—The Proprietors respectfully solicit the attention 
to the above Establishment, pte rac u ee of whieh is to 
furnish an immediate supply of EW PUBLICATIONS, 
French as well as Engli And the Proprietors beg to red 
those Ladies a ntlamen who may become Subscri 
Readers, that no exertions shall be Spared to afford them wy 
possible satisfaction. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

First Class.—Subscribers paying + 3s. the Year, tl, 16s. the 
Half Year, il. 1s. the Quarte pet Month, are allowed 
Six Volumes in Town, and Twelve in the Country, and are en- 
titled to the newest and most expensive Works in ve Library. 

lass.—Subscribers paying 2l. 2s. the Year, il. gs. the 

15s. the Quarter, or t Month, are allowed Four 

olumes in and Eight in es Country ; but are not en- 
titled to New Works. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
The Directors of this Society are now ready to receive Pro- 
for effecting Assurances on the Lives of Persons whose 
ames are, or have been on the Boards of any College a at either 


of the Univers 

The Rates of Premium, and other information, 

coinpd on ‘pplication to to the Secretary, Mr. Charles Ma Watieh, 
e Office of the Society, No. 24, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall 
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IVINGTONS “ANNUAL REGISTER, for 

a 4 ep ba pe tw volume, wer a 18. boards 
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if whe carl arly appearance of this Work were the ipal ob- 

ject t ted, it woald be as easy to bring - out in June 
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from being a mere abstra: ct of th the last Year’s file of News: 

The Editor has to record events, the knowledge 
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pe forsome months after their occurrence. It should 

be Senecsbered that the business of an Annual Register is bat 
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Royal College of Surgeons 
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Bishop Mant’s fentiy ¢ Common Prayer-Book. 
In 2 large vols. vo. eee) be means es or on roy al paper, 


HE BOOK ‘of COMMON PRAYER, with 
Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and [istorical, from ap- 
reved Writers of the Church of Fugland, selected from the 4to. 
idition. By the Right Rev. RICHARD’ MANT, Lord Bishop 
of Downe aud Connor. 

Oxford: printed for J, Parker; and C. and J. Rivington, St. 
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ASTING ‘IMPRESSIONS. A’ Novel. 
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oe The Py Price il. 1s. boards. 
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